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•First the blade, then the ear, 


then the full grain in the ear J 


The Monitor’s view 




The challenge of China 


‘Dragons are real after all...’ 




There is a measure of irony'in the fRct that democratic processes to a destitute, bnck- 

Indira Gandhi now talks of "unity" and ward people who see more rapid solutions in 

“discipline" as a way out of India’s profound authoritarian methods. The crying need of 
economic troubles. These are precisely the many poor countries is how to instill the 
goals stressed by India's rival neighbor — the national discipline and cooperation essential 
People's Republic of China. to economic growth while permitting citizens 

As one watches the crisis of democracy in the greatest possible degree of personal 
India — and the growing surge toward liberty. Portugal's militant rulers want to do 
authoritarianism In many corners of (he globe iust that but the goal seems difficult of 
— the dilemma of the modern age is , driven attainment. r 

home with renewed force: Can a „ a( [ on One can sympa hize with Mrs. Gandhi is 

burdened with poverty, illiteracy and a feudal "P J™ 1 for , d ' 8C,p,i . ne *“[ f n a Tn Hd 
social system lift itself into the 20th century Indlan8 P ut he,r ? houIt, f [o ,he /. n ' * , d 

Without resorting to authoritarian methods their Institutions of crippling corruption, and, 

and force? as a New Delhi government order reads, 

A number of emerging countries today “ shake off lhe old lethargy, ’ there is little 

for Mia and the world 

lesser or greater extent sacrificed some if “ could achieve these f^ riot tough 
values of individual freedom Some iib. coercion from above but through individual 
Indonesia and Pakistan, are today less author- self-discipline, through the willingness of 
ItaHan than in the past. But, as Pat Moynihaii ever * Clt,zen and every SE 8 men of society 7 
the new U.S. chief delegate to the UN sold P ress ' lndustry ’ farmers *“ ‘ m P“ e lh ® ir 
recently, “Liberal democracy Is not an icen- own constraints and moderate their demands. 

dant Ideology. There aren't many of us left in Democpac y 811 does not mean ,rrea P° nsi ' 
ttie world.- Democracies seem to disappear I ^HUy. 

don't see any new ones emerging. 1 " At the same lime, may it not be forgotten 

It hnn ' . . that only in an atmosphere of freedom can n 

comoarisnnq 8 h P t fj ?!5 ona 5!lu to ^ aw nation nurture those creative Ideas that alone 
most DomilmiR Hpmrwo India, the world’s w lll ultimately break down all limitations, be 
revolutions rv en \ nR « 11s m? na ' foey economic or social or cultural. The great 

ml . 1 i t0 " *** Bifl or democracy is that it enables the 
prove that individual to strive for and reach his highest 

freedom and food y cou d prevMe potential. Surely the point can be made that 
Ypi q . ‘ _ . . . the very technology and products of industry 

becnrno i j century after India allzation the emerging third world nations 

mists Chinese Conumu- ■ seek were developed initially in free, demo- 
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developing nations. ^ "" lor 

As a series in this newspaper bears out 
Omja has made creditable economic prog- 

' wfth* r W eeding and clothing its people 
-Within its limited goals, Its Industrial growth 

be f* t * ulte 8 ood And it has managed tlds 
^thout .foreign aid . Society is unified, Medy 

tn™ d i acip i llned ’ Apple’s energies are bent 
to ward national goals that will benefit all. ! . ' 

The price the Chinese 'ore paying foil 

anrf B r*f S ii 5 ° f COUrset ^ e tot® 1 loss of mill leal ‘ 

^edom. The indivkLd to 

; subordinated to the heed* of the BlateAea 

• ^temporary Chinese poet chillingly «.*« u . 
"I w°uld llM to be a 

. UghSy! ™ W ^‘ ““ Bcr ™ ' 

• - Such a sentiment is abtiorretit to' those who ' 
know freedom. Yet it is hard to 


It is to be earnestly hoped Mrs. Gandhi will 
dioose to return her country to democratic 
rule r and give it another opportunity to , 
demonstrate that the Indian, not the Chinese, 
way is (lie hope of the future. 


.•iirf 4 ”'’' 




What that handshake in space represents 


For a short while at least the world con 
pause from its carthboupd troubles and let Its 
attention soar skyward. 

The ApoUo-Soyuz flight does not have quite 
the heart-stopping drama of the first moon 
landing. The project did hot require much now 
equipment and it is not expected to yield 
significant scientific results. But It does 
demonstrate that the world's rival super- 
powers can collaborate In some fields. If 
successful, it should help warm the air of 
detente. 

This does not mean that after the American 


and Hussion spacemen shake 1 hands l-W miles 
over the oarlh, the way is mitonuiliciilly open 
to the joint exploration of space. Nor ilia! Uh* 
Russians will abandon their expansion tM 
drive in the Middle Eaat, Western blur ope, and 
- Asia. Nor that the Kremlin will suddenly allow 
political and intellectual freedom at tiume. 
Nor that it will stop looking for the collapse of 

the capitalist system. 

The joint space mission serves the Russians 
well. Ithas gained them exposure to American 
space facilities and technology. And, while the 


il i Moscow wants a European conference 

Kusslatos have Dressed for an «ii; 1 ... ‘ 




1 : ■ i EiTrnr^? USSl hava pressed for an 
; : , ; ° p0 ? n ' c ? nf er ence on security and eooper- 

■”'9?'$! vSSS® 1 :?® ~ ^ddragging a reluctanl United 

Wesf s iimrnit ^ ** °? d fS ,n S,ghl - An » 
f.V . ' i . . st s M rrini it is around the corner. 




gppa 

tq he tested!? 
•bd^ferenceis ov6r.> 


that might be sought Jn the future. The 
Western nations, iq jura, accepted that there 
would be no change of frontiers by force, 

; The term “security*' is of course a mis- 
nomer. The conference has not dealt with 
military matters directly. The one small thing 


Moscow notarize the principle of 'In- 
violability of frontiers.'' They are also inter- 
ested in future follow-up meetings at which 
the results of the conference can he reviewed 
and the Russians held to account. Certainly it 
is in the West's Interest, Iqo, to give (he East 


^> : borde». Buti . the ^ hftwrtont Wll 
sfi U^hav^nd^Bgal obUgetlw to dqio/ ; down tU; guard in' 
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Artist's drawing of space shuttle being lowered onto Boeing 747 for piggy-back test launch 

Europe gets in on the space shuttle 


Ky David P. Salisbury 
• Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Johnson Space Center, Houston 

As Apollo fleW on and Soyuz headed 
Tor landing, discussions turned here 
on earth to the next step toward an 
even wider international era in space. 

Although it will not occur until the 
1980s, the step will break the monop- 
oly of the United States and the 
Soviet Uniot\ in the arena of manned 
space flight. It will put the first 
European in orbit. 

' The misslon involves the American 
space shuttle -r- a stubby-winged 

glider about the size of a small jet 


airliner — and a European-built space 
laboratory called Spacelab, which will 
fit into the shuttle cargo bay. The 
European astronaut will not be a pilot, 
but a specialist who operates the 
laboratory. 

Bernard Deloffre, director of the 
space lab program of the new Eu- 
ropean Space Agency 1 (ESA), and 
Heinz Stoewer, the project manager, 
met with National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) offi- 
cials while American astronauts and 
Soviet cosmonauts exchanged medal- 
lions and tree seeds and made flowery 
speeches about detente, and coopera- 
tion In space. 


The design and building of Spacelab 
was the topic of the ESA-NASA 
discussion. It is basically a long, 
narrow box which the shuttle can 
carry. The lab will serve as every- 
thing from a small factory to a test 
unit for the possibility of space manu- 
facturing to an orbiting astronomical 
observatory. The U.S. Air Force also 
has expressed interest in the lab, says 
Mr. Deloffre. 

Because of the difficulties of build- 
ing space hardware, this laboratory is 
expected to cost roughly $400 million 
— , not counting inflation. The first lab 
js expected to be delivered Ip NAS A to 
1978. *Plensa lurn to Page 14 


President Ford sees light 
on the Middle East horizon 


By Gedfray SperllngJr. . 

Sffifrereeponrientof * • 

.■ The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

President Ford J* “encouraged'' at move- 
ment toward a MMeast settlement, saying “it 
is a lot closer thm tt wae two months ago.'' , • 

1 In a wide-ranging interview last With 
correspdndents : of this ..newspaper and two 
Others, Mr. Ford’s responses also contained a 
subtle but unmistakable theme of continued 
pressure oh Israel, r '• 

. He referred fvriCe to the necessity of a 
, 'compr^e^ve' , pnigram 1 beih^ Submitted, 
probably at Geneva, to. achieve ’peace? .if 
; ; current talks fail. In diplomatic terms, observ- 
'•ers say, tliia is pairt of tie U.S. warning tp 
x Israel fomrf:e«mcH^onS<r*eeiheU.S.take 
•■.a more fai^ead^hg ’ipWril.- plan lor . «ttle^ 
meat to G^heva ^ wfeere Moscow liridoubfc- 


, Arabs:- i‘; 

• .Up to now, accordihg to Mr. Ford, the 
Soviet rde has been *' very quiet." / 

a ' : r; 

' <; • V'."» •• V 1 -.^W} 

::A - v. -V r) - V.V.I, 


Mr. Ford, ■ interviewed by this ewrespoo- 

Post Writers' Group, and hy William Ahde^ 
son of the Chicago Tribune also said he had 
“talked to the Secretary" (of State Henry 
Kissinger), about the possibility of bartering 
U.S. grain for Soviet oil. At another point he 
said,* “We have talked /about it in general, 
wjtbout getting into specifics. ... . Tbe Rus- 
sians do have a sizable crude-dl 'capacity, but 
we havi not got into speedup outbah • ;!‘- 

Whether the Sovirts uu& U^S. ' grain badly 
enough to agree to any kind of bitef ideal ]s 
not known here. In recent years, Moscow has 
tended to. turn 1 away, from. Mrtflr deals, 
knowledgeable observers report I! , 

: Howe^ J the President has looked into the 
'possibility .with Dr.Kisalhgdr. ' ’■ i. v 

‘. Asked ab^ coiM^rn ^ 

telHgew^ Agency; 

; vestigatidn, and,,rmUtary: squrce* tbn^fn- 



•' llUFIWVij 7 ' „ ■ • y ' r ' •- ’l - ■ ,\ 

: ■ /possiuuty with Dr. Kissthgdr. . ' ■ Heath trau&5*n0? ^arty 

. J.: , Kfi-.'&irf-f* ■■'■■■ ■ - *PIeaM tuni ie.Pkge’ 14,* ■ , -’f. ' r ' : - y—y- 
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What each side 
will gain from 
Helsinki summit 

By Dane Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

For the United States: a mixed bag of diplomatic concessions and 
assurances that human rights will be more respected in Eastern 
Europe from now on. . 

For the Soviet Union: a recognition of the post-World War II map of 
Europe, Including boundaries in Eastern Europe that resulted from 
Soviet force at the end of the war. 

These, in brief, are the benefits both sides look to gain as a result of 
the long-awaited agreement on a 100-page “charter" now reported 
ready for signingata 35-naUon summit in Helsinki , July 30. 

President Ford will visit Warsaw, Belgrade, and Bucharest while he 
is in Europe for the signing. Such a presidential journey would 
underline the common Interest in Washington and these East European 
capitals in having the United States stand in support of freer human 
rights, despite its signature on the "charter.” 

The carefully worded White House announcement says Mr. Ford's ( 
presence in Helsinki will reflect the U.S. view that the agreements 
represent “a positive etep in our country'seffortstobulldamore stable 
and productive East-West relationship. " 

Diplomatic observers here emphasize that the agreements to be 
signed do not constitute a legally binding treaty, they are simply 
declarations of Intent. 

For the Soviet Union, the declarations clearly mean that the Western 
world has in effect written off oil the territories annexed by Moscow 
after World War 11. 

The State Department sees no such commitment, It emphasizes the 
concessions the Soviets have been willing to mate to obtain the 
Helsinki summit. For years Moscow argued in favor of a strictly 
European agreement, excluding Washington. In the end it agreed to 
include both the U .S. and Canada. 

• Other concessions Included the four-power agreement on the status 
of Berlin, concluded several years ago and now said to be working 
satisfactorily in the Interests of the West. Another concession was to 
agree to discuss mutual and balanced force reductions between the 
Eastern bloc and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
This discussion has made less headway. 

Since then the Soviets have also agreed to endorse the principle of 
"peaceful change” In Europe: Moscow originally Insisted that the 
lan guage of the agreements precludes any further chapge Jn European 
borders — i.e.. In the borders of East Germany, Poland, -and 
Czechoslovakia In particular. 

But the West held out for recognition that change might still arise in 
the future from peaceful talks between East and West Germany. The 
Soviets eventually agreed. 

-fcbleaso turn to Page ,14 


How left-wing 
extremists worm 
Way ^ power / 

J11 

By Frauds Renny. 

. / Special to 

TheChristian Science Monitor 
.../ . ' . v. • ' •/ •• •’ ’. • London • 

j Therp/ are - $igns that .the tide Is turning 
against extreme left-wing influence inside 
Britain’s Labour Forty. Following their defeat 
in the referendum on the Common Market 
(which they, tike Moscow, wanted Britain: to , 
quit), and rimy the government's plap to Curb 
runaway #age demands tiie leftists’ Claim to 
wisdom Js bring queried more. and -’nitty by: 

rankand flleljabour supporter*. , -/tv 1 ; 

Jt Would he a mistake to [hlnkthe extremists ; 
. are simply agents 'of the Moscow Jlne. SoitW; 
i / are.Biitthere has tong teen, a native streak of 
>: radicalism hi British politics, and to this has 
bteu added tte influence of theorists hum 
V V iletilUUi, Germany, France, (toba and Chirta 
top. -v •' ' i‘ -•■*;/» : 

1 • .. * Please tilirvte Pkge.M 

/ • ■ •• 
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CYPRUS: 

UNEASY 

PEACE 

ilt is now a year since 
Greek officers on Cyprus 
overthrew . President Ma- 
karlas, thus precipitating the 
Turkish Invasion. John 
Cooley, . a Monitor corre- 
spondent, has just returned 
from the island and de- 
scribes what the situation is 
like on Cyprus now. 

- See Page 1.6: 


Please DO squeeze the tomatoes 


By David R. Francis 


Canton. Massachusetts 

The grocer, according to legend, is 
always telling housewives to please not 
squeeze the tomatoes. But some growers 
have bought expensive machines to do just 
that. 

Hair shampoo makers have spent thou- 
sands of dollars for similar equipment to 
pull a single hair from a person's scalp. 

Other machines have been built to squish 
peas, puncture wet tissues, measure the 
force if takes to remove film from a 
Polaroid camera pack, and compare the 
sharpness of various razor blades. 

These and thousands of other measuring 
and testing tasks provide the market for an 
industry with about $1.6 billion in sales 
worldwide, $1 billion of these in the United 
States. One study, by New York market 
researchers Frost & Sullivan', reckons the 
world market will grow to $2.6 billion by 
I860. ' 

“We are going through a materials 
revolution," says Harold Hindman, presi- 
dent of Instron Corporation, a small multi- 
national firm headquartered here, with 
some 13.000 installations of its testing 
equipment worldwide. “We desperately 
need to know the basic physical properties 
of materials in order to predict their 
behavior under conditions in which they 
have not been used before." 

Mr. Hindman, one of the pioneers in 
applying electronics to testing equipment, 
was referring to the need for materials to 


withstand the stresses and strains inside a 
nuclear reactor or space vehicle. 

However, the bulk of Instron equipment 
is used to test materials or products for 
less exotic purposes. 

For instance, tomato growers pushed 
probes into their produce to find out which 
variety of tomatocrfias skins tough enough 
to survive long hauls and which has the 
best texture inside. 

The sham poo maker wanted lo be sure his 
product doesn't weaken hair. The machine 
(hat was used measures the force needed to 
yank single hairs from a woman's head 
before and after washing. 

A major pea processor. Green Giant, 
squashes peas in an Instron machine to 
measure their maturity and tenderness 
before and after processing. This helps the 
firm find the best processing method and 
grade the product. 

Tissue manufacturers want to make sure 
their product is strong enough to withstand 
hard sneezes. So they test the "wet 
strength" of different (hicknesses. 

Mr. Hindman says there are many other 
uses for his machines. For example: 

• A major baker tests how quickly its 
bread goes stale by measuring the force 
used to crush slices on succeeding days. 

• A shrimp processor uses a set of 
artificial teeth lo measure the texture of Us 
product. It helps them determine the best 
methods for freezing and cooking. 

• One meat packer checks tenderness by 


measuring the force necessary in : 
probe into samples of meat ^ ' 

• Makers of fishing equipm-d . 

strength, stretch, and imifomSh^ 
types of fishing line. They a nSJi 
Uicir fishing reels lmve n smootX? 
measuring the vnrinlions in forced 
is pulled from the reel. al * 

• tioatnmkcrs lest (he strensth 
stretch of snil fabric and puncturT J? 
once of fiberglass hulls. 

Inst roll’s instruments are Ktiih 
enough to lest the strength of asliS2 
of flno wool (about 1 gram of fonJJJJ 
force needed to crush rocks (up 
of pounds of pressure) . 

Mr. Hindman's business 


one. But even in this rwttjjmTu 
haven’t dropped off significmUy.heqn 
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uiiaimnG. arui miai leeui io measure me texture oi Us 

Mr. Hindman, one of the pioneers in product. It helps them determine the best ^ ] | 

applying electronics to testing equipment, methods for freezing and cooking. I 

was referring to the need for m a teria ls to • One meat packer checks tenderness by 1 1 Af 

Nailing down the frontiers of E. Europe 


' .. By JfMphC. Hand) 

_ ■ ■ WaaMaglmi 

The first reason for the President's trip to 
Europe is to attend the formal signing of a 
declaration on security and cooperation in 
Europe in Helsinki noxt week. But he is 
including in his itinerary stops in Waraaw, 
Bucharest, and Belgrade. And In those extra 


■ — Present boundaries 
— P os* 1918 boundaries 



The signing in Helsinki is routine; The 
taping of the declaration has been in the 
worlra for nearly two years, it reflects a 
.ffroplng of the contenders In the receding 
"cold war 1 * for a more stable (or less 
uw*abte) nUrtjonabip between 
■ East and West; No one is entirely happy about 
It* but for all concerned It aeons to represent a 
lesser evil than the old unformalized relation- 
ship. 

• B “J t*»re tea major implication in all this 
Jot the peoples of those cowtries in Eastern 
Europe who live under the shadow of Mos- 
cow s military power. The declaration will 
rule but any tiro of for^ to dungs the ezirthg 

[transatlantic! 

[ view 

frontiers of 'Europe. That means in effect an 
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many relatives end ccreiigiobists 
United RiaKk. i.v '-.vT:- 


predecessor. In effect President 
rewording the new party leader In ftn* 
Edward Girrtk. for treating the PoUsipee^ , 
a great deal better than thoy were Wj 
before. America's friends in Poland «*. 
peofilc, not the Cwnmunbl gownmeoLBU, 
the vialt, and the signing of the dedw 
will rise the kg of the people - IM"! . 
good thing, provided Americans MW : 
the people. -J.;. 

The grant argument about the dedaw-: 
principles' 1 is over whether the 

hand will grip its captives more or r - 

after it fat signed. AU the governo*!^: ’ 
Soviet sphere argue that it 
Kremlin's fear of defection, hence afflug):.',' 
kss pressure on the goveromtrts, J Jv / 
then. In turn, be able to eamuptlB**" {?'; 
people themselves. • ?'/-'• 

Perhaps it will work out that J ?} 
can be entirety sure. It t» s lid 
defection has been a force to Side* , 
poUcymskiug ever since World <*** * 

Washington has at times given 
fear inch defection. ; 

There is stiU in fact a rsdioiaJfj^L j, V 
Into Eastern Europe cited . f ? 

rope - left over from “cold-«^®Jlf yl? 
tirae Ite purpose was to keep 
East Europeans for fcberati* 
thralldom. The II MM coat**** 
endtosuchbepe. 
i^llpe.lkWnfti dedaratice 
jy ahead — spy statesraao ^^ i 
Kremlin will bn in uoch**^ 4 ^ 
CWffaosta^kta, " 

and Romania. 
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Songbird 
slaughter to 
continue 
in Italy 


By Davtd Willey 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Rome 

Italy Is about to put Its stamp of approval on 
the killing of as many as 40 million songbirds. 

A new law for “the protection of fauna and 
the regulation of hunting, shooting, and 
fishing’’ is being drafted by a committee of the 
(tnlinn Senate. But the law, in fact, would 
sanction the practice of shooting migratory 
birds that fly across Italy on their way south to 
the warmer climate of ihe Mediterranean and 
North Africa every fall . 

The Italian branch of the World Wildlife 
Fund as well as ornithologists and conserva- 
tionists have protested vigorously for years at 
the indiscriminate netting of small birds that 
are used as bait for the killing of larger 
species, such as the thrush. 

(The captured smaller birds, such “as fin- 
ches, are placed in batteries of cages that are 
hidden in wooded areas while hunters wait 
under cover nearby. When the migratory 
birds arrive, they are attracted by the sounds 
of the caged birds and are drawn within range 
of the huntera 1 guns.) 

But Italy’s thousands of licensed, and unli- 
censed, hunters have formed a powerful 
parliamentary lobby to protect their so-called 
Bport. Manufacturers of guns and ammunition 
also have pressured politicians of virtually 
every party to help ensure that the killing of 
birds can continue. 

Even the denunciation last February by the 
= European Parliament in Strasbourg; France, 
of the killing of stich birds in Italy has failed to 
check it. 

Over large areas of northern Italy (and 
southern France) small birds are considered a 
culinary delicacy, and there is a steady 
demand for songbird meat. This is particu- 
larly popular in the Communist strongholds of 
Tuscany and Emilia-Romagna In Italy, which 
may account for the fact that the new 
legislation has the approval of Communist 
senators, who perhaps fear the loss of support 
of the hunting fraternity If they should oppose 
the “sport.’' 

Ever since the Fascist dictatorship, hunters 

;. to Italy have tended to get their way when in 
conflict with other special-interest groups. 
f , Article 84k .pf the Italian civil code, which 
dates back to Mussolini’s heyday, gives almost 
unrestricted entry for hunters to all private 
property. The only exception is where crops 
might be damaged or where owners are rich 
enotigh to afford to put up high wire fences 
around their land. Even "no hunting" notices 
sefen all over the countryside have no legal 
!; force. : ' ' ■ 

Public opinion already has been mobilized 
once against the yearly killing of the song- 
birds, but to ho avail. In 1969 the netting: of 
£ \ birds was banned, but only a year later the law 
was repealed thanks to ' the 1 " efforts -of a 
Christian Democrat legislator and the bird- 
hunting lobby-. 

The World (Wildlife Fund* -the Italian Bird 
Protection League, aqd a conservation body: 
called Italia^ Nostra [organized a national 
petition against the resumed slaughter of the 
songbirds, and more lhan half a million bird 
!' loversslgned. 

Under Italian law, that many signatures 
would be sufficient to launch a national 
referendum 'on the subject — and another 
public outcry seems lit the offing; five years 
. i after the original collection of signatures for 
■ thq petition. ■ ) ./■■'' • " ■ V: 

; j The bird slaughter represents big business 
i jj foi; cartridge manufacturers. A,: million hUpt- 
:■! erg each spending ^ a^rage of $160 a year on 

h ■ anhnunltidn , adds hpitp .a 16t : of mo(iey . The 



Generalissimo greets successor, Prince Juan Carlos: the army stands ready to smash internal disorder 

Basques deriouhee punishment ‘ 

Franco rubs in his Civil War victory 


AP photo 


By Richard Mowrer 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

Spain has just celebrated the 39th anniver- 
sary of the military uprising that brought Gen. 
Francisco Franco to power, and after nearly 
four decades the scars of the civil war are st)ll 
hard to eradicate. 

Today 70 percent of Spain's 35 million 
population are too young to remember the 
1936-3B conflict that split the country, wide, 
open at a terrible cost in lives and suffering. 
Pressure for democratic reforms is mounting 
among the younger generation, and even 
among members of the octogenarian cau- 
dillo’s authoritarian regime! 

This is accompanied by calls to bury the past 
and tone down or do away with celebrations 
and -acts that keep civil-war memories alive. 
The regime, however, insists on perpetuating 


annual "victory parade" be abolished. They 
said that it was "Illogical that after 36 years 
military parades continue to commemorate 
the defeat of our brothers." 

. To this plea the government now has given 
its reply: "The armed forces have the high 
mission of defending the institutional order. 


It was hoped that the government would 
abolish this particular scar of the civil war on 
the 39th anniversary of the conflict. But 
nothing happened. 

Another opportunity for reconciliation was 
missed with regard to disabled Republican 


So military paradea°are : userul' and deslrabie war veterana. A blll to enddlacrlminatlonand 


reminders that a deterrent force exists in the 
interior, especially at a time when public 
order is under strain." 

Two weeks ago Basque members of the , 
Cortes denounced with a vigor unprecedented 
in the Franco era legislative punishment 
imposed on twd northern provinces for fight- 
ing on the “wrong" side in the civil War. "It is 
hard to understand how punishment of this 
sort can be made to last 38 years,’* paid Cortes 
member Fernandez Palacio. _\, > 

Vizcaya and Guipuzcop were officially 


allow them the same pensions and benefits as 
disabled Nationalists has bogged down, . 

In December Pope Paul proclaimed 1975 ,4 a 
holy year of reconciliation among mankind” 
and the Spanish Roman Catholic bishops 
called for an end to the “harmful effects of the 
civil war that divide the people, into victors 
and vanquished arid which arestlU an obstacle 
to reconciliation." . 

On July l- the, Vatican-backed “Justice and 
peace’’ commission In Spain appealed for . a 
'general amnesty for exiles, .and political 


•VlZCoja aJlU . | ■ r — - * w A £ • aj fit 

The regime, however, insists on perpetuating , stigmatized as Mtrpltor provinces’ ' ll) l^fand jw, ^,V^^rii e d^obaai ! JiiS/ 

"the spirit of July .18” whfch is the idrolpgloal denied autonomous frights o^a 6s^. T 

basis of General Franco's authoritarian stateh tS’ ha* ntednnomdvfl 

;: Fqdrteen - members of the iportta 1 1( Parlia’;' ; Navarfah t ' ^ ^ 

ment) last month formally propped that the Nationalist cause.. , 1 toward an amn V- , • • 


ment) last month formally proposed that the Nationalist cause!. 


S5S55 Ulster peace holds despite troop killings 

e resumed slaughter of the ' . : , , . 1 Hpnv nrA tflkinQ nla^e). IRA leaders hegotlgtions wlth the British Gbvenunenj on 

ire than half a mtition bird ^By Jonathan Harsch ' haraaine^ and‘eubseauent th©' IRA’s three bade demands! a British 

Special correspondent*!, cdmmltment .to phased withdrawal from; 

aw, that many signatures The Christian Science Monitor ^ Northern Ireland; amnesty for all IRA prlsoij- 

ent to launch a national a 8« cd right of all Irish to self* 

10 subject and another Northern Ireland's ceasefire continues - ju own Army.'ThelRA.now draws determination. Tbe^^aserfhe ^ : 

ms in the offihg, five years thanks to several twists oflrlsh logic, - a dear if highly artiflcaldistlnctioh between : the IRA, If the British either drag out,g« 

collection of Signatures for mi ^ of the^ritish' Gqvem- . negotiations too long or flaUy reject the.tRA 

tox ;.epre,to,to>« Uistotos m feritlshP^atoeit M. ? - 

ufadturers. A,^ million hUpt- jpi-j,: HepUbllfi^^Army (IRA) claim to remain describes' Mr,’ Reeq ■ aa a weVljntohtioned ' day! that last week's killing of four soldiers . 
pnawrageof$i60ayearon ; ^ gpeaWng terms with high hope*j ofayoidlng Wpridng-class Welphnqah who has-been ma- need ^not affect- the cease-fire . or current 
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Anti-Communist backlash sets in 


Portugal: a new defiance stirs in the land 


By Helen Gibson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

Hie spread or anti -Communist violence and 
civil unrest across Portugal has started Co 
undermine Gen. Vasco Goncalves's future as 
Prime Minister. 

Socialist leader Mario Soares, who called for 
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Mario Soares calls 


General Goncalves’s ouster at a rally recently, 
drew censure from the military. But this did 
little to dispell speculation that the Prlmo 
Minister’s days were numbered. 

General Goncalves, an emotional man, lias 
maintained his position through three pro- 
visional governments. He is considered the 
Communist Party's best friend in the hier- 
archy of the ruling Armed Forces Movement 
.. (MFA) . 

His ouster would represent a severe setback 
for the traditional pro-Moscow Communists 
and possibly lead to a curtailment of (heir 
influence in the government. His departure, 
however, would not necessarily benefit the 
non-Communist parties. 

For the main benefactor from any move 
against General Goncalves would probably be 
the Socialist Left Movement (MES), a small 
but influential group of intellectuals with an 
ill-defined philosophy to the left of the 
Communists. 

Several “ex -MES” members have already 
been incorporated in the government, and the 
indications are that more will bq,brought into 
the new cabinet being formed. 

It has been these men - with the backing of 
military-security chief Gen. Otelo Saraiva de 
Carvalho — who have convinced the ruling 
Revolutionary Council that the best way to 
solve the country’s economic, social, and 
political crisis is to keep pushing further and 
further to the left. 

These shifts reached their current apex with 
the decision to set up a mass people's 
movement to gradually replace the political 
parties and for a "people's democracy.” This 




risks in Helsinki summit 


plan was the idea of General Carvalho, who is 
fast emerging as a possible new strong ninn. 

To a certain extent, the shift to this 
movement represents a panic response by tho 
military to its rapidly declining public support 
in the countryside. 

Earlier in tho month, mobs with nnll- 
military overtones clashed with Com- 
munists and wrecked the party's headquar- 
ters in at least 10 widely separated places. A 
soldier was shot and killed in one of the 
incidents, and 15 civilians were injured in 
another. 

The public unrest was brought to the 
surface by the withdrawal of the Socialists and 
left-of-ccnter Popular Democrats from I he 
coalition cabinet in protest against the mili- 
tary's violation of press freedom and other 
democratic rights. 

In Oporto and Lisbon recently, the 
Socialists drew some of the biggest crowds in 
the revolution's 15-month history. In both 
cities, the Communists, backed by the mili- 
tary, tried to prevent these gatherings, but in 
each case failed miserably. 

The explanation for the sudden decision by 
the public to defy the military and Commu- 
nists in vast numbers is fairly simple. The two 
opposition parties have convinced the Portu- 
guese that the moment of final decision is nigh 
and they must stand up and be counted. 

The driver of (he taxi taking this writer In 
tho Socialist rally in Lisbon reflected this new 
civilian militancy. 

“Wc are thoroughly sick of the MFA. Why 
don't they go back to their barracks?" he sold 
"Wc don't wont them." 


>roductivi^ 


The driver of another taxi hind h 1 
reporters n tour of Oporto before 
there provided a similar view “* ■ 
"This region is revolted by'the mlUte, 
we're going to revolt against them 'W 
It was a limited straw poll, ImiiWddS. 
friends are saying the same Uilng. ul? 
bode well for the military. ^ 
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By David Mutch He himself suggested - and Sweden put 

forward the idea in the negotiations— that the 
i be Christian Science Monitor signatory countries meet again in 1977 and 

, . Bonn report on what has been done. 

£ onference 00 Secu- take for granted that the ideological 
JH £ Eur °P e at the end of rivalry will go on,” Mr. Brandt said. “But to 

^ th ? Untted States even that * Western democracy is stronger 
rioser to ftw Europe, former West German nouTthan 20 years ago." ■ 8 

■ or ly Brandt said In an interview The former chancellor thinks that the 

; And in the wake of t he security conference E“ bIic te „ th# : u " lted stateB rau * learn to be 
agreements; "perhaps id the first half of ' m ?f e about time it takes other 

W«,"lhe RUsSto^ywoT-^e^i^ ^.change. H ® toys thal (he people of 

the whetance’’ of! an 1 agreement to reduce Por tugal, f* example, ore further away from 
.conventiocaJforceeh.E^hTa^d » iw ago, and that the 

He tfreaaed, lwwev«f,ttSt any agreement Pf° b,em to* 1 * the military alone still holds 

.intbe.mllltarimea^^'^Xr^ U ’ epow ‘ rtber e. 

• g^ ypa wl on ftir ther U .S.-aoytet agree- ‘ “Ihere is an unbeUevable mirture of poUtt- 

. ®®f* to the Mretpglc arms Umftgtioni talks enforces there," he said, -and though itnuy 

- - 

He cautioned" that the Russians are still CODf J rence agreements Is a 

"v*y reluctant to reduce which 

■ 7110 chancellor, who won the Nobel J“ mucb to Interpretation. 

^ achieving bilateral ’ coSeraiM 1 wilTb^ ili^dfaf 6 ^ 18 0,0 

4 liadiflmmt ooudIHmIiiS 
^ by Wa Ideas of East-West* right of recognized religious bodin to * 

. • 2^ Wty W ** 11 ele® toSTapy . iri ^ Bati 2 al “eeUngaand to exciuhp 

1 '• however* presumably does not 
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West Germany: a little gilt 
comes off the gingerbread 


m- ffiihK codfer*- 


By David Mulch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Sclonca Monitor 

_ Bonn 

The glittering West Gorman economy has 
lost a little of its Bhlnc. The effect, observers 
here note, Is being felt in domestic politics and 
in European affairs. 

'' Th,s analysis does not mean that Germany 
faces any kind of economic collapse. This 
country In fact has weathered the present 
worldwide recession quite well. But It now is 
being recognized - painfully - that Germany 
has become "more like the others.’' 

There is some suspicion, for example, that 
the workers’ real Income - which doubled in 
thelast 13 years - will now at best hold steady 
for several, years or even decline because of 
Inflation and slow growth In productivity and 
profits. As a result, labor politics may Wei] 
heat up, even though unions here are highly 
conscientious and responsible. 

Cities, states, and the federal government 
all are borrowing more than their financial 
experts would like. They talk of a "rapidly 
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economic I’cmdiliotis cannot bo laldatlkj; 
uf one party When the ClirisUan Deiw®* 
the cm mil bpixftiUon parly, were injjj'. 
the 19K0S. for example. U also backed sp;; 
wages and higher weial programs. 

The problem loday is al lead h# j 
structural two. Some 23 percent 
comes from exports German 
earn as much as U.S workers to xj 
Their growUi In real income 

extent come out of businea profits. . 4 

High costs and successive 
lions of themark have pushed 
German exports to a dangeflWJ . | 
Exports this year have fallen 11 t 

The government has lskea jiJSE | 


wqnl Keynesian steps to -I 

off ground zero. Taxes have ^ _&■ 
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Cautionary tale from a Shanghai turbine plant 


Miss Saihowsfei has Just completed a 24- 
day tour of China with a delegation of 
American newspaper editors. 

By Charlotte Salkowskl 
Chief editorial writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Shanghai 

Cha Ching-lu Isa sturdy, self-assured young 
worker. Not too many years ago he finished 
senior middle school, the equivalent of an 
American high school, and started working as 
a grlndlng-gear machine operator at the 
Shanghai No.. 2 Steam Turbine Plant. Today 

he is manager of the plant. 

H la meteoric rise to the top of one of China's 
major Industrial facilities was the result of the 
Cultural Revolution. During those tem- 
pestuous days political activist Cha joined 
others in criticizing then-manager Yu Tung- 
chen. Mr. Yu was ousted, "re-educated," and 
today he is the plant’s chief ongineer and No. 2 
in tho management. 

"Old Yu had a lot of old mentality before the 
Cultural Revolution," the volatile Mr. Cha 


told visiting American editors with a hearty 
laugh, as Mr. Yu sat beside him. 

Here, In capsule, was a vivid example of that 
egalitarianism and youthful drive with which 
the Chinese leadership hopes to thrust the 
nation into the 20th century. Mr. Yu is clearly 
the brains of the plant, but the fervent worker 
is expected to keep things running. 

Unless there are growing material in- 
centives, it will take a lot of such revolution- 
ary fervor to meet China's goal of becoming a 
strong, modern country in 25 years’ time. 
Industry has grown at a respectable rate of 7 to 
1 5 percent a year. But steel production slipped 
in the first six months of this year and, in 
general, high growth rates have been possible 
because China starts from such a low base. 

This is still a developing country. As the 
deputy leader of Shanghai pointed out to us, 
China has its ships, trains, and airplanes, but 
the wheelbarrow, bicycle, pedicab, draft 
animal, and sheer human muscle are still the 
chief modes of transport. Tractors and com- 
bines have begun to dot the countryside, but It 
is still the millions of peasants bent over in the 
fields who produce the food. 


Here's 
How 
You Can 
Sponsor 
A Child 


Here’s What You Do 

• Fill out your name and address 
on the coupon. 

• Indicate your preference of boy 
or girl, and country. 

Or... 

• Check the box marked “Choose 
any child who needs my help," 
allowing hs to assign you a child 

■ from our emergency list. 

• Enclose your first monthly 
check. The cost Is only $ 1 5 each 
month to help a child who 
needs you. 

Here's What \fou Will Receive 

. .« In about two Weeks you'll receive a Personal 
Sponsor Folder with photograph and Infor- 
mation on the child you sponsor and a de- 
scription of the project where the child 
receives help. • 

• Later on ... a "welcome letter'’ from, the 

■ , ; child’s field supervisor. ‘ . - ‘ . ■; • 

f • Progress report?, ori. the Child when, you re-, 
quest them. ' 

i A* Christinas greeting from overseas. 



At a new hotel in Peking the window drapes 
in one’s room are operated electrically. Yet in 
the foreign-exchange office in the lobby 
transactions are carried out by abacus and a 
bevy of clerks. 

In the department stores the shelves are 
stocked with simple, well-made consumer 
items. But the most the average Chinese 
might own, besides hisutllitarian clothing, is a 
watch, a bicycle, a radio, and, possibly, a 
sewing machine or a musical Instrument. 

The need for housing Is acute. Urban centers 
are warrens of shabby one-story dwellings 
without running water or heat, and even 
relatively modern housing is dreadfully run 
down. City streets and courtyards are uncom- 
monly clean but, because of more presaing 
priorities, MUe effort is given to maintenance 
of buildings. 

Even the new dwellings, moreover, are 
densely populated. At a neat, pleasant housing 
complex outside Shanghai a family of four to 
six members lives In two’ mama, sharing a 
kitchen and toilet facilities with neighbors. 

In the factories the contrasts are equally 
stark. Occasionally we saw a fully automated 
line, but manufacturing processes are still 
• labor-intensive. 

Equipment often has a jerry-built appear- 
ance, and, to the credit of the Chinese, some 
ingenious contraptions are devisqd to substi- 
tute Tor modern machinery. At a transistor 
factory near Harbin, for instance (houked in a 
cluster of buildings built as a Russian summer 
resort), workers had fashioned a metal- 
punching machine out of an old sewing 
machine - displaying the kind of in- 
ventiveness and “self-reliance" so extolled 
throughout the country. 

Whether China’s industry Is efficient is 
difficult for a visiting foreigner to gauge. But 
one surprising Impression is the rather 
easygoing pace of work, in plants and else- 
where there is not the air of hard-driving 
•energy one finds in, say , Japan. 

On the contrary, although the Chinese boast 
that they have no unemployment, there 
obviously is a great amount of under*, 
employment. One sees workers just standing, 
around in the factories, and many machines 
seem manned by more hdtids than necessary. 

At the Shanghai Diesel Engine plant offi- 
cials admitted to "shortcomings” in manage- 
ment. There .was need for more technical 
innovation, they said, some shops were busier 


• The opportunity to write directly to the 
child. You will be given the mailing address 
and detailed instructions on mail to your 
child’s country. 

• Letters from the child answering your cor- 
respondence. You receive the child’s original 
letter and r an English , translation frOnv an 

. overseas office, (Staff workejs help childreri.. 

unable td. write,) 1 j 7"/ 

• And the satisfaction th&t domes' lYom help-* 
Ing a deserving child. 
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than others, and production was not evenly 
balanced. 

Although China still stresses “self-reliance 
and independence," it has made the decision 
to import Western technology, Including en- 
tire plants, in order to automate and modern- 
ize more rapidly. Even now Americans are 
Installing ammonia plants in Szechwan and 
Heilungkiang provinces. 

One of the uncertainties of the future is what 
impact industrialization will have on the 
nation’s millions of young people. Industry is 
where the action Is, and youth, if they cannot 
geL Into the People’s Liberation Army, aspire 
next to work in a factory. 

By Western standards, the living standard of 
the average worker Is spartan. His wage 
averages roughly between 40 and 130 yuan 
($22 and $71) a month, depending on age, 
region of the country, skill, and political 
attitude. He works eight hours a day, six days 
a week, and has a paid vacation only when his 
family lives somewhere else. There are also 
seven national holidays. 

Rent runs a modest 3 to 5 percent of wages, 
and medical care iB free. At the Shanghai 
Diesel Engine plant workers can purchase 
lunch for as little as 15 to 50 fun (8 to 28 cents) , 
and there is free bus service from Shanghai. 

Also, In the drive to provide .China with 
technicians, factories now have so-called 
“July 21 colleges” where a worker can . 
upgrade his skills. If he has the right political 
viewpoint and has a good work record, he has 
a chance perhaps to follow in the footsteps of 
Cha Ching-lu. But he must subordinate his 
desires to the needs of the state. 

Whether ideological incentives will suffice 
to keep the Industrial momentum going is the 
big question. For the moment the Chinese 
leadership is keeping the eight-point wage 
scale, under which some workers are paid 
more than others. But apparently this Is not 
enough- Earlier this year there were reports 
of labor dissatisfaction over wages at coal 
mines and iron and steel plants. 

Asked about such disturbances, Deputy 
Prpmiet Teng Hsiao-ping told the American 
newspaper editors that some of the demands 
were "rational and reasonable,” while others 
came from "bad elements.” 

It looks as if China in the future will tread a 
delicate course between dangling economic 
incentives and demanding political devout- 


Korean Protestants on trial 


By Daniel Southerland supposed to be. allowed to organize and 

Staff correspondent of , bargain with management. In reality the 

The Christian Science Monitor government, often working through the • 

Seoul KCIA, keeps the workers under strict controT. 

The judge entered the crowded courtroom The relative handful of Protestant and Roman 
and uhouted for all those present to stand up. Catholic ministers who are toying to make the 
Directly In front of him stood four men workers aware of their legal rights and 
dressed in white prison garb and locked to improve their living conditions are viewed by 
handcuffs. the government as dangerous subversives. 

The four were not common criminate, but By bringing the. Rev, Kim Kwan .Suk* 
Protestant ministers. The charge against general secretary, of. the NCC, to trial Ph 
them wbb embezzlement: But their suppor- embezzlement charges, the wng MJ 
ters, as well bb many Independent observers, removed an effective^ritic^id oj^nlrertf 
were convinced that their only crimes were . Assistance to the : urban 
the work they had done ampng thp urban poor Absdnce has bag 
and; '.the : eppehto, 

. dum dwellers, the heat 1 b on. Almost allot urban n^sUmag wk bym 
nwflfl ministers usually known as . Urban representing West. German ^Protestant 
Stolal Mission (UlM^ workers, have been churches. The 
detained for questioning bjr the police or the statement saying that 
Korean Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA) the money was In accordance 
over the past T6w years: ; Sbme have beetf which included research, community organ!- 


arrested. 
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a growing tendency to try td. discredit GIM 


zatiCn. activities, and the realization qf “demo- 
cratlc ctHiflCiousnesa arid social justice." . 

! Part of the money ^ent to assist the familtee 


workers by labeling them 1 commiiiiistt. At a and lawyers of eight men who were ‘^ a f4 t *jJ 

S Mrly April, Tl,,; eight ^ »ecu«d 


'university administrators, two .Protestant or- 
ganizatlori s engaged to work among the urban 
poor, the - Seoul, Metropolitan . Community. 


being underground communists attempting 1 to 
organize a movement to overthrow the Part 
government. . A hunger ..of. South . Korean 
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You can’t 
eat politics 
in Bihar 

By Daniel Southerland 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Patna, India 

The state of Bihar, an Endian journalist 
wrote recently, "would seem to represent all 
of the ills that dog India’s development in their 
acutestform 

"If a breakthrough can be made here, It 
would probably provide a pattern, not only for 
the problem-ridden eastern states but also for 
the rest of the country," the journalist 
concluded. Many would agree with him. 

A considerable number of economic and 
political analysts are convinced that if Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi and her government 
can even slightly better the lives of the people 
in problem states such as Bihar, it will go a 
long way toward justifying to many Indians 
her assumption of sweeping emergency pow- 
ers. 

For the impoverished masses of Bihar, 
India’s second most populous state, it matters 
little whether the country adheres to parlia- 
mentary democracy or adopts the more 
authoritarian form of governing Mrs. Gandhi 
has recently chosen. What matters most is 
getting enough food -to eat, by no means an 
easy task, 

This preoccupation with immediate eco- 
nomic needs was evident in the lack of a strong 
reaction in Bihar against Mrs. Gandhi’s 
declaration of a state of emergency three 
weeks ago and her crackdown on a number of 
her, political opponents. IE any state was 
expected to react violently, U was Bihar. 

- . The.stete is the political stronghold of Mrs.- 
. '. G andhl’amost ^ombienj; critic, Jay a prakpsh . 
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Ancient Chinese warriors and horses: part of a hoard of 9omo 6,000 pottery figures discovered recently In CNs 
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anticorhiptldn campaign which grew Into a 
nationwide movement. Mr. Narayan and a 
number of his key supporters were arrested 
after Mrs. Gandhi proclaimed the state of 
emergency, 

But aside from a few^abortive attempts at 
bomb throwing and a few small and Isolated 
■demonstrations by student supporters of Mr. 
Naray&i, Bihar has remained relatively quiet. 

"Everything has been . . . peaceful and 
orderly,” the state’s home secretary, R. N. 
Dash, recently- announced with a touch of 
pride.: . 


. By Charlotte Salkowski 
* Chief editorial writer of ' 

. / The Christian Science Monitor - 
„ ... Nanking, Chinn 

What does a Chinese lad want to do most? 
Get into the Army, of course. 

While young people In the West often aro 
turned off on things military, China has no 
trouble luring volunteers for the People's 
Liberation Army (PLA) estimated to bo a 
million men strong. There apparently aro 
more romance and adventure In Army life 
than In being sent into the countryside to haul: 
manure and plow paddles, 

"Many more youth want to join than we can 


military force Chinn is build lug. fur snub 
things are not talked about publicly. Hut 
Western scholars think lluil a debate in still 
-going on between the Maoists, who seek tn 
develop a .strung professional army, and llte 
morr nuliral communists wtui waul u 
"I icti] lie's army" with strong ideological in- 
doctrination. 

The proud 178th, headquartered ulmui ‘H\ 
miles outside Nanking, seems to is* n blend of 
tho Lwo. Visiting American Journo lists 
Impressed by the display of fire |Kiwur put 
on by crack battalions, who shunts) “Klllr 
Kill! " as they crisply carried out their drills. 


Soyuz landing 
‘very soft’ 

By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

It looked like an explosion, as the two Soviet 
cosmonauts from the Soyuz-Apollo joint space 
mission touched down in the open space of 
Kazakhstan in the heartland of Soviet Aria. 
But as standby joint-flight cosmonaut Nikolai 
Rukavlsnikov explained, it was really a very 
soft landing. . t . .. 

When only one meter (about three feet), 
from the earth, the descent module’s retro- 
rockets fired to bring the re-entry fall — 
already braked by parachute — almost to a 
halt. The rockets blew up a cloud of dust and 
flames from the Kazakh steppe. 

This was a startling sight for those who were 
seeing a Soviet space landing live for the first 
time on TV. But what had happened within 
that cloud in the final second or so of the 
descent had in fact brought the module almost 
to a standstill before touching the earth. 

Specialists helped cosmonauts Valeri Kuba- 
sov and Alexei Leonov out of the charred 
spacecraft and embraced therm With no 
quarantine, Soviet reporters too ran up to the 
returned spacemen. Kubasov told them: "It 
was very difficult. Now it's all behind. Glad to 
be back on the deaf earth." 

For the Russians, the world’s first Inter- 
’ national manned space flight was over. (The, 
U.S. Apollo remains aloft until Thursday.) 

For the first time Soviet citizens got to see a 
space landing on television — and they got to 
see it live, from the parachute descent 
: through the helicopter departure of the 
cosmomauts from the landing site. 

1 : For the man in the street, this was the most 

1 remarkable break with past Soviet secrecy In 
" the whole joint flight. Launches have been 



AP photo from Taw 

Valeri Kubasov autographs charred Spacecraft after he and Alexei Leonov had completed their historic mission 


Identical at the beginning, when the first retro 
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craft below the 17.0QO m.p.h. velocity neces- 
sary to stay hi orbit. And the further 
decelerations to about sonic speed by air 
dynamic braking — and to subsonic speed by 
parachute — were also the same. 

But control of the entire Soyuz descent was 
different from the Apollo descent to come on 
Thursday. The Apollo will use an on-board 


computer that will adjust to different condi- 
tions during descent, while the Soyuz UBed a 
preset “sequencer,” or automatic clock, with 
no memory or capacity to alter thefllght. 

The Soyuz disposal of Its companion modu- 
les also was different from the Apollo plan. 
The Soviet Instrument and orbital modules 
burned up in the 5-8,000 degree F. tempera- 
ture of re-entry into the atmosphere. The 
Apollo will jettison its companion docking 


module some hours before Its own re-entry 
and leave that-module orbiting the earth with 
further experiments to track the shape of 
earth. -■ . 

The final Soyuz touchdown showed the 
sharpest difference from Apollo landings. The 
Soyuz impact at close to zero velocity was far 
gentler — despite the dust and the- flames — 
than the Apollo 32-33 foot per second plunge 
into the ocean. 


university professor who specializes in Bl- 

i Today the PLA appears to be turning its 

^ tW*-.«ner. energies more toward being Just an army 
rneasures. . rather than a political watchdog. After the 
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ruan-nsi sma me soldiers spend roughly 70 
percent of their lime for military training and 
30 percent for political study. The goal of the 
PLA, as he put it. Is to be "a fighting force, a 
productive force, and a propaganda tea m." 

Military training includes such tesla as 
producing bean curd, raising soybeans, and 
lepding vegetable gardens. Also, every com- 
pany is assigned to a commune production 
brigade, and at harvest time soldiers help the 
peasants bring in the crop. v 

The ,, egafliarian , ‘ look of the PLA la strange 
o the Western eye. There ore no ranks or 
Insignia. All men wear the same baggy olive- 
green trousew and jacket, with red patches « 
the collar and a single five-pointed ster on the 
cap. 
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Soviets hide ambitions behind mask of detente 


important*? the Ir.'Hhrshlp 
indiA-irimtlion and (.'ommunist 
trf the military . There are 
level, mid. while the 
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Good driver. 
Better risk. 
Best policy 
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If there's qne thing better than a good driver, it's a 
good dxlv.er who never drinks - one .of that small 
but essentially responsible* Section of the motoring 
public. 

Oux experience in ten countries shows that the < ' 
non-drinker is lejss prone to accident* and many 
other misfortune*, to short- he's abetter risk. 

• Now doesn’t if make dense for the good driver, - 
who is a better risk, to get the best policy ? We at 
Ansvar believe that It does. That's why we specialise 
fan insurance exclusively for the non-drinker - 
offering him the right cover at advdntageoua rates. 

We Invite you to use the coupon so that yro may 
send you full details of the range of Ansyar policies. 

40lirnimt. Aairtr.il ' 
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By Paul Wohl 

Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

A leading Soviet Ideologist 
has made it clear that the 
Kremlin’s policy of detente 
with the West in no way 
changes the Soviets' long- 
term goal of world revolu- 
tion. In fact, the two are 
closely related: , 

In a major speech reported 
by Pravda, senior Folitburp 
member Mikhail A.* Suslov 
hailed what he termed "the 
further development . and 


before two events high- 
lighting the policy of de- 
tente: The spectacular 

American-Soviet “hand- 
shake In space,” and the 
agreement at the European 
security conference to wind 
up the conference with a 
summit meeting at Helsinki 
at the end of this month. 

Speaking from the same 
rostrum from which Lenin 
held forth many times, Mr. 
Suslov spoke bighly of the 
seventh congress of the Com- 
intern or Comtaunlat lnter- 


working with "progressive” 
movements In other coun- 
tries In a “popular front" to 
defeat fascism. • 

Then, as now, said Mr. 
Suslov, "the countries of the 
capitalist system were ex- 
periencing a deep economic 
crisis, contradictions Inride 
imperialism were becoming • 
sharper and the class 
struggle of the proletariat 
was growing. , . . * Fascism 
throughout ,the world qought 
to se^ up repressive terrorist 
■ regimes.” ' . ; 'V' : ' ; * t \. ;!' 

; 1 < Thin as have chahjted in the ; 




serves the cause of progress 

(toward socialism) in the It was at the seventh con- 
whole world, he said. grws in 1935 that & new 

The speech came only flays policy yafl l aid down for 
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which, he said, characterize 
. the world today and pbint to. 
communism’s eventual total 
victory, • 

. # The successful establish- . 
meat of a communist society 
In the; Soviet Union. !■ t 
\ > The dytiarnia ' devel- 
■ opment of the world socialist 
■ system and its tefluence on 
world affairs. 

' - • NeW victories. pf the in-, 

. temationai workers : tod na* * 
• tlonal liberation movements; 1 , 

: an antifascist 'revolution in 
[ Portugal, ihe collapse of :tbe 
, militaryjuhtain Greece.the 
j advance bflOft-WingfoTces In, 


gressive” between wealthy capitalists 
or coun- and the masses, 

front" to - • The deepening- of the 
general crisis of capitalism, a 
said Mr. . weakening ofits position, and 1 
tea of the a sharpening of its con- 
were ex- tradlctlons.- - 
economic • A relaxation of inter- 
ns inride national tensions, 
becoming . “There can be no doubt,"- 
ie pIbm said Mr. Suslov, “that under. - 
iroletariat conditions of detente and 

•Fascism peaceful coexistence it has., 

rid sought - • bet»me teas possible CfoT the . 
a terrorist; - enemis* oT the U.S.SiR.l tif 
•; : \ .1 < , export „ ‘couaferrevriution V 
ged in the i But Vt this, timei to impor^ v 
Jft; { yteitt 'teak; ‘Of aH prpgrisadve, 

y.de^o<iraOC L*®,-We.\> 


Imperialist; lntriguds and its ' 
agents. Never forget that the 
reactionary forces of the 
’cold war* are striving 88 
before to aggravate lhter- 
1 national conditions, W rpl) 

: ■ back the wheel qf hjstory,',’* ; 

: “CondUfdns today . . ; ft. 
vor the establishment of a 
new' society," he said. The 
, ’realisation of the "growing 
• revolutionary y possibilities” 
depends ln-mahy ways upon 
/the strengthening and the. 
'solidarity of the icomiiuinist' ; 
i ‘ movement and Jits- abipty te 
• weld the 1 international and 
- .national uriks of-the workers’ 


J'V S France; Italy .and Japan, and into ohe. Irreversteledetepte 

r-.:S' -thOiihbad^lng or the anti- !• ■' ls^a r pr^dUiim for .the 
.monopolist ^fonrive leading : SupteSs of this policy; M(a 
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Kremlin sees ‘revolutionary potential’ in West’s milita 

.L... .ki.r .r iL. t .1 ^ 


By Paul Wohl 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The Soviet Union’s ideologists are showing 
increasing interest in the “revolutionary 
potential” of the West's military personnel. 

This interest has been spurred by devel- 
opments in Portugal, where the Communist 
Party has worked closely with the Armed 
Forces Movement and where, according to 
the chief Soviet theoretician . Mikhail A. 
Suslov, “the military has become a political 
parly." 

Moscow’s previous time-honored formula 
for making a revolution has been, at least 
theoretically, to seek support from the prole- 
tariat — the workers and peasants. But recent 
international developments have led Moscow 
to declare openly that under certain circum- 
stances, “bourgeois armed forces can become 
a more effective ally of the Communists than 
workers and peasants." 

An edition of Republics, Lisbon’s socialist 
newspaper which has been closed down and 
occupied by Communist-led printers and 
other employees for a month, appeared last 
month in Paris with what It claimed was 
information about "top-secret" Soviet instruc- 
tions to Communist parties on how to seize 
power in the West. 

This summary of the purported instruction 


deals with communism’s "practical alliance 
with the armed forces." 

It is quite unlikely that such a document was 
signed by Boris N. Ponomarev, head of the 
Soviet party’s central committee international 
department, as Republics claims. The Soviets 
do not operate that way. 

[Reuter reports from Paris that French 
Socialist leader Francois Mitterand doubted 
the authenticity of the document. "I can’t 
believe that Soviet documents float around 
like this” he said. “I am inclined to think that 
the document has no historic reality. Things 
just don’t happen like that." ] 

In essence, however, the purported “in- 
structions” correspond to communism's new 
tack. Farther endorsement of this policy 
appeared in a 2,000-word document signed by 
24 Latin American Communist parties in 
Havana June 16. 

Three departments of the Soviet Communist 
Party's Central Committee are guiding the 
“fraternal parties" abroad in their attempts to 
gain a foothold in their countries' armed 
forces. 

Most of the responsibility rests with Mr. 
Ponomarev as head of the committee’s inter- 
national department, Georgi L. Smirnov, first 
deputy chief of the Propaganda Department, 
and General of the Army Alexei A. Yepish- 


chev, chief of the Soviet armed forces' 
political directorate. 

Last year Communist parties in the Amer- 
icas, West Europe, Africn, nnd Asia were 
instructed to step up infillrntion into the 
military. In February, 1974, n special confer- 
ence of the Italian Communist Pnrty was 
briefed by Senalors Ugo Pecchioll and Arrlgo 
Boldrini, the party’s military experts. 

The conference called for an exponsion of 
party cells in the barracks and in the navy. It 
also appealed for new methods to win over 
officers and non-commissioned officers in ihc 
same way in which the parly, through the 
trade unions, gained support among the 
police. 

L'Humanite, Hie large circulation french 
Communist Parly daily, carries at least once a 
month reports on Communist activity among 
the military. The West German party is more 
discreet, but inside the Wesl German forces, 
too, the Communists have sympathizers. The 
Spanish party in exile has a strong military 
nucleus manned by former civil war officers. 

The latest issue of Kommunist (No. 6), Ihe 
official journal of the Soviet Communist 
Party’s central committee, has given the now 
line Its theoretical underpinning: "Devel- 
opments in certain countries (for instance, 
Portugal, Peru, nnd others) show a inuUinl 
relationship between the proletarian van- 
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Mikhail Suslov: top 

guard (meaning the Communh^ ■ 
the armed forces, whose wmafe!:- 
whnl is going on in society," UieW. 

"Progressive organizations, mi 
the Communists, see in a cltw&r 
progressive mililnry men . . .ip*- . 
a further strengthening of the afe 1 
generul democratic struggle ud H 
formation of society." 


Soviets pledge oil to East bloc 
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By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The ChristianScfence Monitor 

•1 * Vienna 

• The East Europeans will get more Russian 
.®*J £hd ft® Soviets will receive more support 
- * r ^ T ^ r rillesin investments lq open up 
-■ -mater lalreaburces. 

‘results of a recant 
; ' 01 : th* :Ebat blWs trading 

‘ : 1 /COjfl&ooN . . were 

prime ministers from all the 1 bloc’s European 
members, senior officials from Cuba and 
Mongolia, and an associate member from 
Yugoslavia. 

nrTm^Ar &* v « a SOVlel 
promise of increased oil shipments to its allies. 

, the . Un{on was undertaking 
Structural changes in Its own economy in 

order to ensure the East Europeans' energy 

and raw material requirements on a long-term 
baas and immediately for the 1976-w period 
He gave no indication of what direction 
these changes mlghttakfc. Nor did the final 
communique reveal what further action - If 
, any - was taken On such pressing questions as 
™ immunity's future trade pricing or Uie 
^^hWty In intra-COM- 
-iv -pCyN trade, which some of the East Eu- 
v r ar$ extremely anxious to see 

u ..BQth.Btoodhighinthe main business before 
: : ^meeting of the qOMECON Cou^^! 

=' memberstates’ next ftiKiar 

' delayed 

the world energy brlsis^nd 

for ^ ^ Europeans eape- 

cul ^s ne »S- 

ii ^°^ ever > the final communique only out- 
and disclosed little that was 
Bm.ltinclqded: . 


grid network serving much of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

East European countries like Hungary, 
most seriously hit by the new terms of trade, 
welcome this limited and gradual integration 
as programmed by COMECON in 1971. 

But Romania is reluctant and again opposes 
what It sees as a new trend toward a 
supranational blueprint Cor the whole area. It 
wants to be- free-to participate without tying 
Us hands or resources toward non-Communlst 
areas. 

The final communique omittod mention of 
the question, suggesting it Is still open for 
other East Europeans besides tho Romanians. 

Hotel ‘colonialism’ 

By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

A Lough statement by the head of the Soviet 
^ur 1st , agency Intourlst, accusing Western 
hotel chains of making “colonialist" demands 
has Westerners skeptical about Moscow's 
being ready in time to host the Olympic 
Games here in i960. . - H 

^An agreement in principle initiated a year 
n T r been l ' [m P le mented. Under ft a 
' : HiS2 n (l 9uWary ' Intercontinental 
Hotels Corporation, and the Swedish SkanSka 
..tontotgueteriet were to construct three 
hotejs, one, exh in Moscow, Leningrad, and 

'^W'* 1 *'** stalled over the 

SSoli ' chains ** *"9 

share In the profits and management. 
narHri^l 1et r Unbn mainta,n 8 that foreign 
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Torrid Aden 
looks forward 
to the good ^HE 
old days 1 


By John K. Cooley 

Staff correspondent of v 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
Reopening of the Suez Canal has been the 
test news in years for the impoverished 
Yemen People's Democratic Republic (South 
Yemen). 

The 1,805,000 people on the 111,074 square 
miles of the republic, down in the torrid 
southwestern corner of the Arabian Peninsula 
facing Africa, live mainly from subsistence 
agriculture and the trade passing through the 
big port of Aden. 

Decline in the use of Aden by world shipping 
following closure of the Suez Canal in 1967 _ 
stunted Aden's economic growth, just at the 
moment it, was winning independence (No- % 
vember, 1987) from Britain. ' 

In 1966, bunkering — providing of fuel and 
services to transient ships — accounted for 
nearly one-third of South Yemen’s exports. 
With the canal’s closing this dropped to less 
than 7 percent by 1070. 

Trade through Aden port dropped by 75 s 
percent because passenger liners bound to and s 
. from Australia and the Far East, as well as the 

East African Unes, no longer called to let their 

passengers and crews shop in the duty-free 
Aden shops. 

Transit trade with the neighboring Yemen 

• Republic (North Yemen), which usually I 

passed through Aden , also dropped off sharply ' 

because of development of the North Yemeni 
harbor at Hodeida. 

V 'Djibouti. the capital of the French Territory . 
of the Afars and Issas (formerly French ;• 
Somaliland) on the African coast opposite 
■ Aden, has traditionally been a strong com- 
mercial rival. The Suez Canal’s reopening also 
has aroused hoped of new prosperity there. 

- But political turmoil arising from Somali 
, . Y pressure and agitation for independence may 
t ' Impair Djibouti’s efficiency. 

• .Youasef All, an Aden port authority official, 

: : announced last May that Aden would totally 
..V renovate its port in anticipation of a revival of 
, ‘ tWrffic, but would not raise anchorage fees, 

- .which are still the same as in 1967 . 

;; :: i; Tugs and pilot-boats were on order, and a 
■ • 100-ton crane and other heavy equipment had 

• !v already arrived and were ready for use. 

. ‘ ^Luxury goods long unseen in the austere, 

’ Socialistic state would be Imported and put on 
sale in special shopping centers for visiting 
. - passengers and crew. 

v- A free-trade zone opened' in Aden harbor in 
-.1971 is being expanded to cover an area of 
, about 22 acres. The harbor now can acdommo- 
' date 120,000-ton ships with a 48-foot draught, 
i * • much larger than those initially using the Sum 
C anal. • 

A number of world shipping lines .have 
announced their intontiOn to use Aden again. 

All said i he.; expected , active . iqhtrepot / 
' (transit) trade, and the'South Yemdti gov.erh- 

ment believed that expansion of the free zone ' 

.. - and free markets would Increase trading: * 

The govefnraent had begun preparing new 
'tourist traffic by- Improving and renovating 
. y : hotels and places of entertainment; TouriBt 
v-‘ facilities 'suchas beachesaiidcafeswouldbe 
'V built oh the coast and islands off Aden f° r 
5 exclusive use of passengers and crew; ;• 
f,\ ■' • ■ A joint full-scale study of Aden’s future 
vp-' growth is under Way for the South Yemen 
f . "^Government by- two British flrmsjj Goode & 
partners and Peat, Marwick, Mlchell ot CO., 
f^/v. yi'hlch recently: ; carried' . out similar •' In- 
irfp .ivestigatlohs of the Lebanese ports^bf Beirut 
[l . and Tripoli. \ •• '.■■ 

The Kuwait Fund .for Arab Economic 
KpYDeveloppient.is.^ financing ttie study;, which is 
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Deb ris ol war: rustifig remains of a Soviet rocket launcher and military vehicles east of Sinai’s Mltla Pass 

Syria hungry for U.S. trade and technology 


AP pholo 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Damascus, Syria 
Since last November, the United States has 
signed several little-publicized but highly 
significant economic agreements with Syria. 

As described by U.S. Ambassador to Syria 

Richard Murphy toU.S. and Mideast business- 
men last May, they look like this: 

First came a $22.5 million Public Law 480 
loan agreement for sale lo Syria of American 
wheat and rice. Next there was a U.S. loan for 
$20 million to finance Syrian purchases of 
American agricultural equipment and other 
items related to modernization of agriculture. 

"The Syrian ministers agriculture, plan- 
ning, and economy," Mr. Murphy said, "are 
now identifying the types of commodities 
desired under this loan and are putting 
emphasis on equipment for the planting, 
harvesting, and processing of forage and 
fodder in northeast Syria. . . . 

“This loan may have to be increased to 
finance the needed equipment and also to 
expand the types of commodities In order to 
include the machinery necessary for land 
reclamation and irrigation In several areas, 
particularly the Euphrates Basin now that the 
Euphrates Dam has been completed. ’ ' 

A grant for $4 million provides for technical 


advice and consultants from the United States, 
probably in agriculture and mining, which are 
priority sectors for the Syrians. 

Another agreement provides $1 million for 
training of Syrians in the U.S., in fields to be 
chosen by the Syrian Government, probably 
connected with economic development. 

"Even before dgnature,' ’ Ambassador Mur- 
phy recalled, "we were able to send four 
Syrian experts to the United States for six 
weeks study of earth resources satellite 
technology and application of that new science 
to the development of Syria’s mineral wealth, 
agricultural, and water resources." 

In June apd July of this year, U.S. congress- 
men urged, that U.S. aid to, Syria be blocked 
; until the Damascus government liberalized its 
policies on emigration of Syrian Jews, abouL 
4,500 of whom remain in the country. The U.S. 
administration argued againBt such restric- 
tions and contended that Syria had eased 
’ controls- on Its Jewish minority recently. 
Administration sources believed planned 1976; 
expenditures of about $58 million for aid to 
Syria would be approved . 

This year’s Syrian budget of more than $2.8 
billion Is the largest ever, and over half will be 
Invested in development. Of the $1.6 billion for 
development, industry and mining get $694 
million, agriculture and land reclamation 


($324 million) and communications and public 
works ( $229 million) . 

In the industrial and mining sectors, oil 
investment alone is budgeted for nearly $290 
million, just below the $308 invested in 
industry. Despite the continued high burdens 
of defense, the new five-year development 
plan (1976-80) is to stress productive sectors of 
the economy, through rales of more highly 
processed exports or import substitution. 

The United States was fast off the mark after 
restoration of diplomatic relations by assem- 
bling in less than two months a highly 
successful U.S. exhibition at the September, 
1974, Damascus International Trade Fair, 
Ambassador RJurphy recalled that “over half 
• a million visitors nearly burst the seams of our 
exhibition In an effort td respond to the. pent- 
; up Syrian desire for more information about 
American goods, technology, and achieve- 
ments." 

For this summer’s fair, a big exhibition 
design.and construction firm prepared a 1,000- 
square-meter U.S. pavilion, double the space 
of last year's pavilion. 

Mr. Murphy noted, “Our welcome back to 
Damascus has been a warm one, and we have 
certainly seen; the welcome mat put out for 
American- visitors. ... I believe you will soon 
see a growing resident American business 
community in Syria." 


Abu Dhabi dispenses largess to ‘third world’ needy 


Vduefor dompletiontolflimonth.lt wlUex!atnine 

^•;Jn detail Aden's, general facllitles and:max- 
:<lrnuih cargo haridlingiapacliy, and-hpwthey 
( /can be improved and extended to accommo- 
Y4dite fee rising dem^pd^ of the next J|i years, . 

•I/Y '• ? * ; . -v . •. . * j,} : - ■ v. 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
Abu Dhabi, the largest . member of the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE), plans to join 
Kuwait and other Persian Gulf states as a 
major donor of development aid to poor "third 
world’ ’.countries, ' , . ■ ; A ! 

■Ini Jund the . Abu ■ Dhabi Fund for; Arab 1 - 
Economic bdveiapmehi; began kid -to flph-,:;, 
Arab. third-world ^ countries by loaning about 
$160 million to Bangladesh. * 

It may. soon extend aid to non-Arab African 
states us well. The Bangladesh loan is for 
development of a machine-tools factory for 
the county's basic Industries. , 

Arab recipients of liew Abu Dhabi Fund • 
loans' in June included Egypt. Bahraln,.SyTil I ;i 
; Sudan, Turilria. jotdah, Norto; Yemen, ; Mo^\ 
rocco, and Mauretania.' • . , : 3 

In itsrnew loans policy Abu Dhabi ls .i; 
following, the example already set by ; the 12- -,, 
ye6r-old Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic 
Development; (KFAED).' =' 

. Sihce its foundation, KFAED has loaned., 

: $456 million for specific,, carefully studied 
development projects in nearly all Of toe Arab , 
statra, but mainly Egyty, m . S^dan^ and 
Turilsia. '' '.;r '3 ; -; '' ;.' : V 

7 Abdri Utif al-Hammad: director^epCTai rf . 
FfAED, 9ays. ; Arab aid tp thO , th|rd'.World v 
^pial<eri .gl4|bi|l6ri. ; In ^974/ wUh Kuyval^ top .! . 


donor: it gave 7 to 8 percent, according to Mr. Countries) to- help poor — and oil-poor — 
Hamadi This year KFAED is branching out countries are:; 

into aid to non-Arab states as well and has . • The Arab Fund for Economic- and, Social 
increased its capital to about $4 billion. Development (capital $840 million). A variant 

What Abu DhaM plans is to send delegations - on the original KFAED, headed : by Saeb 
to a number of third-world states to assess jaroudi. - former chief, economist of the 

.. . . «■ . J ] 1_ V... !< k..t nil 


Ttoabt; has alread^ ^ven''4d pBrbent .of ra 1 '• The'lit^c &Apm«mC;BinJc (capil^ 

gross national product <GNP) in md, rape- ^ m nn nn-i ' The late King Faisal of Saudi 
-daily In both India and Paktataii where it is •. AnWt inspired- this and King Khaled is 
. financing joint projects, and will ( soon do so in cont | n uing Its work. Main contributers are 
Bangladesh, . ; • .. . ■ Shudl ' Arabia .’($240;' mllllotij,. ! Llbyp ($150 

, , Interest in Internal investment W running mijuon), aii'd the uAE ($120 milHon). Main 
high. The recently ( estabilshed. .UAE : peveir . beneficiaries bo faf are Pakistani Bangladesh',' 
cpmeritFund may become the main support of 'snd reportedly, Nigeria; 


AbU' Diwbii jih^.- A«d otqer parts ,of u** ; ^ ^ r ; rr 7 ^:. v: . . 

■ T]U|a*i - ' • '- . . ’■ 1 ' ,,‘j .ty* 1 j ■ 

; This1s Similar.' to ‘ the Saudi Industrial The African Development Barit (capital 
Davelopmeit . Fund, Which offers up' tb 50 . $200 nation )lNigwia and L jbya nrnde 
percent of 'the* Canltal Investrientina .project -tbh main contidbuttbns,. oyef$3Q miliioneadh, 

' An ntmtiar ■ 'with Ateeda' comine in stronl with more than 


. - Some Pf the outer insmuuonis setup oyncm ano, 

iAi'ab oilitates and some norwAriib 'ricnibers ' /opnient aid hv multinriUoiHioliar a|nounta to 

’Cilff/ Kxjpkjt*! iii|i ^ ; -'ihelr Clwe f rteh^s neighbors. ... ; ' 

^ •• - : Y- V*. f ; ; v- : ” • *. , 
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Amin : 
it’s all 

smiles now 


By Geoffrey God Bel] 

Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Uganda’s President IdL Amin is playing the 
role of statesman and good-humored leader as 
he prepares to act as host to the summit 
meeting of the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU) In his capital of Kampala next week- 
end. 

In accordance with custom the leader of the 
host country at an OAU summit becomes the 
organization's chairman for the ensufng year. 
Many had questioned General Amin's holding 
of the chairmanship after the worldwide 
unfavorable reaction to his recent threat to 
execute British lecturer Denis Hills for slan- 
dering him. Mr. Hills was eventually par- 
doned and freed, and General Amin seems to 
have bad his eye since on his image in his 
prospective OAU role. 

At the Kampala meeting of OAU foreign 
ministers drawing up an agenda for the 
summit, President Amin spoke out last 
week on Lwo -of the topics certain to be 
discussed when the heads of government 
gather : (1 ) black African relations with South 
Africa; and (2) the fighting between rival 
African nationalist groups in Angola, the 
Portuguese territory scheduled for indepen- 
dence this coming November. 

. 1 On South Africa, General Amin criticized 
V.thOM black African, states that have re- 
\ , «pwu*ed favorably to white-run South Africa's 
• t •‘• tobtysh a .dialogue with fadepen- 

’Wricpn states. .This South African 

The hard-liners who share the Amin view 
mustered enough support at the foreign 
ministers' meeting to get put on the agenda 
for the summit an item headed "the Inter- 
national status of South Africa." It was 
-origtoally proposed by Uganda. Peter Onu,. 

Nigerian Assistant Secretary General of OAU 

aald acceptance of the Item by the summit 
would lead to a debate on whether South 
. Africa is an illegal colony or a, lawful 
uwq»eiident republic on the African contl- 
nent„ 

. On Angola, General Amin said It would be a 
welcome idea If the OAU decided to send 
troops to Angola tq keep peace and order until 
v the rival African movements there found some 
• way to live together. 

- .The.three main African organizations In 
■W? 1 *are: the Mandat-inclined and Soviet- 
wpported Popular Movement for the Liber- 

■■'2EjSLnS£- a ?W -W- ■** Agostinho 
• ^-backed Front for 

,<*. Angola (FNLA) led by 
Holden Roberto; and the Union for theTpUU 



Just one of the boys? 


President idl Amin with Mns.il won to mi 


Independence of Angola (UNLTA) led by 
Jonas Savimbl. 

MPLA and FNLA are locked Ih a bitter and 
wolent feud for control of Angola whon (he 
Portuguese depart. Both movements are well 
armed. UNITA Is not well armed and has 
sought to keep out of (he atrugglo between the 
other two organizations and to encourage 

reconciiatlon between them. ^ 

^Intractable seems the rift between MPLA- 
and FNLA that a senior Portuguese official In 
Luaida, the Angolan capital, told the Associ- 
ated Press Saturday that if the opposing 
factions do not come to terms. Portugal may 

h,ve . to l»«tppne granting U» territory Into- 
pendenceonNov.il, 1 

K c * un ® to . this, it would represent a 
srtbMk both for the Portuguese military in 
the Armed Forces Movement (MFA) now 
running Portugal and for the cause of African 
nMlona liam generally (for which the OAUte 
5“™? “ d chamjlon). For the Portuguese 
MPA, it would mean delay In unloading the 

to 'free 

Bmi hSS 1 Ti. would ™te I"* 11 ' xhnlaalon 
that black Africans cannot unite to take over 


from white colonial rulers even when the 
colonial rulers are in a hurry to leave and hnvu 
fixed a date. 

A potentially and equally riivitiiv si I mi l inn 
exists In another territory in southern Africa 
where the OAU Is impatient to uw Uw end of 
white-minority rule - but where Uio white 
minority Is not yol so ready for a transfer of 
power to blacks as are the Portuguese in 
Angola. This territory is Rhodesia, where Uw 
feuding rivals for eventual black control arr 

S e AMm"S!i b u C ,^ A « can NftUorud m Q0 

CZ *NU> Rev - Ndabanlngl Silhole; 

Zlmba bwo African People's Union 
(ZAPU) led by Joshua Nkomo. 

Since late last year ZANU and ZAPU - on 
outaU ® "rican urging - have supposedly 
merged their differences and been operating 
under the umbrella of the African NaS 
Council, whose neutral chairman is Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa. One of the intentions behind 
JJJ® w “ fa facilitate negotiations between 
Rhodesian Africans and the white-led mbw- 
ity government of Prime Minister lan Smith 
for constitutional changes in the Africans' 
kwr- But continued ZANU ZAPU strifohas 
helped Mr. Smith temporize. 


Bourguiba’s 

would-be 

successors 

wait in 
the wings 

By Geoffrey Gwtefl 
Overseas news editor rf 
1 he (hrisllnn Science H«it, 


Tunisian President Habib wi 
surprised many by bouncing baSfJ. 
will) health problems a few 
very much in charge. Ho c«SI 
eyebrows Inst year when h SJ- 
declared President for life. Mml ' 
proven able at his side, Mr.lfag&r 
to have persuaded most TuntaZ 
option for the time being Is lotefe, 
they are. ” 

This does not prevent speculate 
the eventual succession when iW 
- a septuagenarian taking comtaj. 1 
advice - is no longer on the scat 1 
t’unsti t lit ionai iy , should the peskf 
tlenly full vacant, U passes u if 
minister. The present holder ofikr 
office is lledi Nmiira, a skillful hub! 
economist who has grown naltaijit 1 
sim-e Mr. Hotirgulhu installed blmafc: 
minister in ly7u j 

Mr Noulra now has sufficiently^ 
liiiitivlf with public opinion here 
inertsMMl the likelihood of his brings 
takeover without challenge. 

Hut living in exile arc lwo mes, p; 
holders of ministerial office, who tart 
afoul of Mr. Hourguiba and could a» 
try to lake advantage of any uncerii^ 

Mr. Hmirgulbn passes from the Mtl 
Ahimsl Iwn Saleh, has lies with 4 
Prt^ident Houmedieune, (he other, B 
mud Mowunudl. ties with Ubjwfa - 
Mmmmuir ftltfaddafi. j.. 

Tu Minium occasionally have awd 
ufiwtxim’M uIkmiI the Intentions lend 
. of Algeria mitt Libya. their Iwonetfta); 

In this context, Mr. ben Saleh Isrcf®^ ; 
•'the Algerian candidate," Mr. Jftwk 
"the Libyan candidate." F: 

Mr ben Saleh came lo grid djj: 
IkHirguilM In tl» late 1960s after lljv .- 
introduction of a farm coopenftere- / 
t which Mr ben Saleh had introW|;. .. 
- minuter of economy and pfcwJjL ■■ 
produced a fierce backlash IW jgT:... 
conservative rural population, in a 
Saleh's radical bent which axjwJJJju:- ;; 
with Algeria where PnriW 
shares some of his views.) Mf. Jk-: j: 

subsequently arrested, tried for ' .. 

Jailed, but ha later escaped *A 
border into Algeria. Haaeffl'rijjjjli . 

Mr. Masmoudi was 
January of test year. Mr. . .. 


U-S. spells out policy on South-West Africa 


A- ' no ^ - i fah-^nfeue®e /newspaper'- - 

V . U i t tb«» j\ ; - ’ ; . : P 

•.v ' : . • ;AU sboiild sbdn, be iven a' 

to exprefe teeirrie^f^y and under ; 


^ w mwtif to that directfoh ‘ 

.IWN" ■ 

groupg ^ouid be ■ 
(0 ^ jiduly lB peaeeSrNiacd iicuV. : 

contends' that extattog . - 
ter* Ve^yeSTenS 



however, would reslat such 
M^Uutlooal setllemeat worked wit that will 

303SWSinSSS5S 


* 1 . j ’/ I'f • 


plan for a merger of 
which Uie inlUaiive had 
leader Qaddafi. Mr. MafM^ie 
FYance, where he 
bassedof Reports 
allege that he has k* 

flnancUJ gain as a 
helwa|n Prance and IW- ■ 'wblj 
■ there m two P**#*^, ^ 
official poaitlons and 
confident of . Hr - -‘PgBglf 
suggested are worth 
-young Turks" llltely " 
changing ef lhe guard 
changing of generatin'*- "•S. 1 * 
mad Saykh. director of' 
founded by Mr. . Bout 
S ocialist JPariy, and 1 

Wer of the Interior- 1 

early Me. 

Mr. Sayah was 
and he h« ortflea who 
wfass?. Htt 
ooupted ■*. wfth Hfrijnft 
which ghts Mm * 1*4 
already 0 
Mr: atchha#^ 

Tumsia'a 




Americans want gun ownership to be controlled 


By Richard L. Stroul 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Efforts to get control of an estimated 40 
million American handguns move to new 
ground : 

1. A new Gallup Poll indicates that even 
those families who have a firearm at home (44 
percent of the total) favor gun registration. 

2. Other opinion polls indicate 75 percent of 
the public favors handgun control. The people, 
the polls suggest, appear to be ahead both of 
Congress and President. 

3. More than a quarter of the members of, 
the House of Representatives own handguns, 
according to a Washington Post survey, and a 


substantial majority opposes strict curtail- 
ment. 

4. President Ford has said he was "unalte- 
rably opposed" to registration of handguns, 

‘ but is moving to limit the traffic in cheap, 
snub-nosed, poorly constructed, so-called 
"Saturday-night specials." 

5. The United States is the only industrial 
nation permitting private ownership without 
licensing, with 2'/z million handguns added to 
the armory yearly, and a handgun death every 
hour. 

A strong lobby of sportsmen and manufac- 
turers, led by the National Rifle Association, 
opposes firearms registration. Opponents fear 
that licensing would fead to outright prohibi- ; 
tlon. 


Good ideas 

are worth 

repeating. 

Six outstanding series which appeared In The Christian Science 
'Monitor are available In compact booklets to add to your library or 
tb give Someone. They also are excellent as reference material for 
schools. ’ “ 


The Ford administration is reportedly pre- 
paring a bill to license gun dealers, not guns, 
hoping to reduce an estimated 156,000 dealers 
to 40,000. 

A series of federal crime commissions going 
back many years link America’s murder rate 
to widespread dissemination of firearms. 

Spurred by the public. Congress passed the 
Gun Control Act of 1968 which banned impart 
of small (barrels less than three Inches long) 
cheap handguns. The House subcommittee on 
crime says the law failed completely. 

The subcommittee defines "Saturday-night 
specials" as guns costing less than $50, of .32 
caliber or less, with a barrel under thred 
Inches- long. Some towns and cities have 

banned guns of this description. 

But since the 1968 law, handgun parts were 
. shipped to the United States and assembled 
here. Washington licenses 320 firearms manu- 
facturers; about 37 handgun manufacturers 
have started business since Congress shut off 
foreign imports, 22 of which in 1974 devoted 
more than half of (heir production to guns that 
would be illegal aa Imports. This puts a made- 
in-Amerlca stamp on such weapons . 


Forty or more gun-control bills now pend in 
Congress, but the anti-registration lobby is so 
well financed and organized, and the Amer- 
ican gun-ownership tradition so strong, that 
the resuit is uncertain, particularly with 
President Ford’s strong opposition. 

Former Attorneys General John N. Mitchell 
and William B. Saxbe both opposed gun 
registration, and Edward H. Levi, present 
Attorney General, favors other control meth- 
ods. 

At New Haven, Connecticut, April 25, 
President Ford said that "if a gun was 
involved," in a violent crime, he favored 
mandatory prison sentences. Now, appar- 
ently, he is moving in a new direction. 

Gun retailers now are federally licensed, 
but these licenses are issued automatically; 
the administration proposal would limit the 
numbers and would apply more restrictions. 

A majority of people have favored tougher 
gun control for "over three decades" in every 
poll it has ever token, the Gallup organization 
says. The normal percentage Is about 71 to 25 
with 4 having no opinion. 


The ‘inventor of school 
busing’ changes his mind 


"Getting the MoBt 

Out of Our Schools" 

by Kenneth Gehret ■*. . 

■’ imaginative but practical ways to. 1 ' ' 
stretch the school budget. 

"Safe Streets: Solutions In Sight" 

by Guy Halverson 

How individuals on every level are 

tackling causes of crime. 

"Land In Jeopardy" 
by Robert Cahn 

Defines abuses by land developers 
and presents some solutions, 

"The Liquor Indtistry-How Much 

Responsibility?” 

by Guy Halverson 

the industry's role In treating the 

iidman and social costs of drinking. 


"Where Do We Grow from Here?" 
by Robert Cahn 

Examines attitudes and practices 
1 * In urban growth and; land use. - 

"As Others See Us" 

Two correspondents from Russia 
and one from America describe 
their impressions of each other's 
country and people. 

Also in reprint, in an eight-page 
broadsheet newspaper size, is the 
following special section of 
interest to anyone whq'11 be 
working 10 years from now: 

“Careers for the 1980's" 
by Steven Sliha 
Examines the future In light of 
current changes which will affect 
the working life of most of us. 


Coming soon: America's Founding Fathers and Women of the | 

Revolution. Watch for further announcements. • | 
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By Luix Overbea , 

Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

The professor whose work nine years ago 
was widely cited to support court-ordered 
busingto integrate schools in the United Stales 
now believes courts are the “worst In- 
struments" to achieve integration. 

Dr. James S. Coleman, a sociology professor 
at the University of Chicago, says that more 
sophisticated ways than court orders are 
needod'te integrate Arriericah society.. 

Among these ways' h*' included ^uch social- 
changes as .interracial marriage; summer 
camps for biack and white teen-agers, and 
new kinds of property Insurance that would 
guarantee against falling property values 
after Integration in neighborhoods . 

Dr. Coleman caused controversy when he 
reported recently that court-ordered desegre- 
gation was hastening the resegregation of 
urban schools. Although in. i960 he found that 
black students performed better in racially 
mixed schools: he told’ Uie American Educa- 
tional Research Association on April 2; of this 
year that new statistics between 1988 and 1^73 . 
had led him to his conclusion that white flight 
from the cities was leaving ' urban schools 
segregatedagain. 

Making this week what he called “a mis- 
chievous appearance” .in Boston ■— a city 
about to embark bn a massive busing program 
tb achieve court-ordered desegregation of fill 
its 80,000 public-school students — Dr, Cole- 
man amplified his new position during a series 
of Interviews and public statements. 

Suggesting that integration of American.: 


Courts ar.p the. worst tea. 




Coleman — new ways lo Integrate 


anteo property values when a community 
becomes Integrated." . 

.Residential integration, Dr. Coleman says, 
was a "slow, process, not ah Instant one.” He 
suggests the creation of hew cities such as 
Columbia, Maryland, or the rehabilitation of. 
communities of older cities such as Hyde Park 
in Chicago, on the South Side near the 
University of Chicago. ' 

He supports such ideas as magnet schools, 
test schools, and other approaches. He would 
like to see metropolitan school systems, but: 
opposes courtordera to achieve' them. { "y 
“High-income: whites would merely go to 
private schools/ 1 ho said.' "And that Is what i 
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‘The President won’t dump 
Rocky,’ Southerners believe 


• Mr.-' 





By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Ch rlstian Science Monitor 

Washington 

New Monitor soundings In “Reagan coun- 
try” — the South — Indicate a “dump 
Rockefeller” move is not likely to happen. 

Top leaders in these states think the “open 
vice-presidency” concept, proposed by Presi- 
dent Ford, Is nothing more than a sop to the 
conservatives, and that the President at the 
convention will keep Nelson Rockefeller on 
the ticket. 

“Face il s aid one key leader, “if Ford 
fakes a firm position at the convention and 
says he wants Rocky - and f think he will — 
he'll get Rocky. All this talk of fighting Rocky 
will fade at that time. The delegates aren’t 
going to fight their President." 

Another conservative who says he would 
prefer Reagan to Rockefeller sayB: “The 
President won't replace Rocky. There’s too 
many in this party from big, influential states 
in the North that will insist on keeping Rocky. 
This will support the President's own desires. 
And, In the end, the President will keep 
Rocky.” 

The new Monitor probes into * ‘Reagan land" 

- the South — also show that movement 
among conservative GOp leaders away From 
Mr. Reagan toward President Ford is picking 
up steam. (This development was first re- 
ported in a nationwide Monitor poll early last 
month.) 

Whereas in June many of these Southerners 
still were holding open the possibility they 
would support Mr. Reagan - “depending on 
events” as one put It — they now say, in the 
words of one of them, “It’s probably all over 
for Reagan. Hefamtssed hls chance." 

. ■ Said one leader from the Deep South: 

- Reagan lost bls chance for the presidency by 
hofc announcing eef Her.; by. tepb February or 
"March. I’m in touch with other Southern state 

chairmen and I know their vfews. 

"I feel — and they feel — that ever since 
Ford met with us [the state chairmen from the 

• South I last February he has been responding 

(OUS. . . . ° 

Said another Southern leader: "Most of 
them now feel that Ford basically is a 
. conservative like us. And we feel he can win. 
We really doubt whether Reagan could win." 

• A top leader, whom Mr. Reagan has 

particularly, been- counting on told this re- 
porter: ...... i 

/‘Philosophically i’m with Reman- prag- 

matiaally Pm with Ford.” , ^7 

■ • , Another Southern leader who still — openly 

- professes doubts about the President and a 
.liking for Mr. Reagan, said: 

" No Question about it. There's a great 


they realistically anticipated — were two \ 

different things. i 

Monitor correspondent Curtis J. Sitomer 
reports from Los Angeles: 

Mr. Ford's election-campaign manager, 

Howard 1 1 Bo ” Callaway , told reporters break- 
fasting with him here that only 20 percent of ■ . 

the nation consisted of Republicans. He 
stressed that President Ford will need to win 
the support of Democrats and independents to 
be elected. 

Mr. Callaway — in responding to reporters’ 1 
a questions - indicated that "Rockefeller is the 
main issue" among conservative Republicans 
particularly in the South and in California. 

They would like him off the ticket . 

However, the Ford campaign chief also 
suggested that the conservative Mr. Reagan 
(as the GOP vice-presidential candidate) - 
might alienate a broad base of voters in the v ' " ' \ 

general election. : 

Mr. Callaway refused to speculate on pos- 7 
sible alternatives for the second spot. But 
again responding to a question, he said he was 
high on U.S. Sen. Howard H. Baker of 
Tennessee. . 

The President's campaign manager has 
spent several days in California, conferring 
with Republicans to build support for Presi- E&g 

.dent Ford. He said he had not talked directly ‘J: 
with the ex-California governor. But he left $ 
open the possibility of future “discussions” 
between Ford and Reagan. 

Mr Callaway also said : 

• The President will run scared ih the 
primaries if Mr. Reagan is a candidate as well 
as in the general election regardless of his 

• A Reagan challenge in the early primaries 

could weaken - but not destroy - the Ford / '} 

candidacy . “We wouldn’t like the whole nation 

he said 00 hftppens tn New Ham Pshire," 

;• Vice-President Rockefeller will be more / / 

of a handicap in a Ford-Reagan GOP contest L/YT? 
than in the general election . ^jiii ifapj; 

• Ex-President Richard M. Nixon will play f / 

no part in Mr. Ford’s election campaign. Mr. ^ / ’ 

Ford treats Mr. Nixon cordially on a personal 

fromhhn he ^ poI,l,cal,y kee P hls di8tan « Swli 
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Do soothsayers make good bureaucrats? 
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. • Washington 

ntil iaxpayers «Pense, futurist Frank 
Bergen works as a modern-day soothsayer 
On a typical day he contemplates such 

* f^ing role of women 
yem- h 20O5 8 ab ° Ut for mtes tran8lt kt the 

' Hired by the state of California as a 
; BW. Mr, Bergen is 

ne Ping that state ward off future shSk by 
; anticipating trends. y 

Many self-styled futurists like Mr. Ber- 
gen are seeping into the mainstream of 
government in the United States '- to tell 

* , ^fid-At least 13 states, 

k • islOfis.i ■ 
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By-Clayton Jones 

Futurists predict a 40 percent rise in 
leisure lime for Californians and a 13 
percent drop In the number of cars by the 
year2005. • J 

Tq calculate forecasts beyond mere 
fantasizing, futurists apply such fancy- 
named techniques as "Delphi probe" (a- 
way to dovetail forecasts by many experts) 
and "cross-impact analysis" (a way to 
account for Interaction of future changes) 

DlanlllTr" 8 W i‘ h regular government 
. planning offices, futurists guide doHcv- 

makers to think gfthe shape of things yea^ 

Since January, for example, the U.S. 

■ run a futu " • 
v. researO) groiip, manned by three fiitUrista, 

Jn the fai of 1974, the U.S. House of 
. Representatives . passed a rule that 
quires all but twd committees to develop a 
: capabll- 

. [n June, Rep. Berkley Bedell (D) of Iowa 

h0 ™ ' 

«)• nation*- 

C years hence. ■ ’ V- '• >. . 'r 


In California, representatives from 20 
state agencies, have met mopthly since 
October to try to peer into the future and 
bring a host of social and political factors lo . 
bear on government problems. (One fa* I 
cast for example, indicates California fa# 1 
water rationing by 1990. ) ' . 

And a number of stales hfive hired fWfc i 
time futurists in their education depart' 
ments. In fact, the number of 
oriented courses offered la ^ j 

and coMegcs is growing 50 i* rccn \® JL ' 
year, according to a survey by a Darlmw 
sociologist: 

Futurists often say that what they 
up, with are the right questions rather uaj 
the answers. But more and more stale 
Asking futurists to set courses or action, 

A five-year-old Hawaii commission on 
the year 2000 helps the governor ron tr01 ^ 
state’s economic growth based on iPJJJ 
dictions . , . in .Utah, c b i:n P alerfl , i S!^ 
"alternative futures" for the next dec 
as a way "lo deal with the uncertain^ J 

the flit nr A" onH n. ,( DelDhl pfOOe 


me imura ■ . .. . ana b r-— ^ 

2,400 citizens In Washington, state ny * 
“Alternatives for Washington" task 
•Is producing "desirable’' directioiw^^^ 
K state legislators to follow in passl^l 
taws for the future. ; 

* Other grppps, such as the cominj^JJ. 
. on lifflnnesota's'toture.artd Idaho* 
roW seL up this year, alsq represent a h 
movement" to . Involve 1 citizens, not j 
futurists, in plaining and predicttaB 
fpture. K ;-..i ‘ ; 
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Help fight crime, citizens told 


By Clayton Jones 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Washington 

A call for citizen help has come from FBI 
Director Clarence M. Kelley to combat a U.S. 
crime rate which rose 18 percent in the first 
three months of 1975. 

A pilot campaign by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is to mobilize citizens in four 
U.S. cities where FBI agents will attempt to 
boost citizen interest in resisting crimes 
against the elderly, women, young people, and 
property. 

Partly fueled by recession, robbery soared 
28 percent while burglary rose 20 percent this 
year up to April, hew figures show. Violent 
crimes increased much less while rural areag 
outpaced cities — adding up to the largest 
increase in national crime in 45 years. 

This increase, said Mr. Kelley, “will only be 
reduced when citizens become actively in- 
volved in crime resistance, ... We do not 
know enough about tiie most productive steps 
which citizens can take to resist crime." 

In an unusual step for the FBI to be working 
so close on local crime, Mr. Kelley launched 
the “crime resistance” program with the 
police departments of Wilmington, Delaware; 
Birmingham, Alabama; Norfolk, Virginia, 
and Dekalb County, Georgia. 

Initially funded for four months by the 
privately run Police Foundation, the new 
campaign is the First attempt by Director 
Kelley to push the FBI into crime-fighting 
areas other than those built up under J. Edgar 
Hoover, a spokesman said. 


FBI agents will train those local police in the 
program to encourage “self-help, low-cosi 
citizen efforts to deter crime through their 
own actions." A former police chief or Kansas 
City, Missouri, Mr. Kelley said the program 
will focus on those who suffer most from 
crime. 

Too often, explained Patrick V. Murphy, 
Police Foundation president and former New 
York City police chief. “Washington's re- 
sponse to the crime problem has been merely 
a massi ve injection of federal funds without a 
corresponding degree of leadership.' ’ 

This reference to the $1.25 billion used 
yearly by the federal Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEA A i to 

strengthen local law enforcement comes as 
President Ford presses Congress to increase 
LEAA funds to$l.3 billion a year through 1981. 

Most of those additional funds would go to 
urban areas with high crime rates. Funding 
authority for the LEAA, established in 1968, 
expires in September, 1976, unless Congress 
authorizes the President's $6.8 billion request. 

Next week, the LEAA will release the result 
of a nationwide survey of actual crime. 
Present FBI crime statistics simply consist of 
crimes reported lo police. But a door-by-door 
survey of victims by census takers will 
indicate just how much crime goes unre- 
ported. 

A 1973 LEAA survey of five major U.S. 
cities showed actual crime was two-to-five 
times more than reported crime. New York 
City, for instance, recorded half of Its actual 
crime while Philadelphia’s reported crime 
was one-fifth of actual crime. 


No cheers from the farmer 
over this year’s bumper crop 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Gnwrle, Iowa 

Kenneth Selander will not be buying a new 
car this year. 

For him, and for thousands of other U.S. 
farmers, likely record-breaking crops this 
year could mean a drop in income of as much 
as'25percenL. 

Bigger crops for Mr. Selander, who stands 
slightly shorter than his 6-foot- tall corn, mean 
greater supply, less demand, and lower prices. 
Soviet grain purchases may push his prices 
back up somewhat. 

But he still must cope with uncertain 
weather, and his expenses are steadily rising. 

Meanwhile, labor, transport, and other costs 
added on by middlemen mean that consumers 
can expect no more than a modest dip in the 
prices of corn-fed beef, poultry, and dairy 
products and some other corn-related items 
such as breakfast cereals. 

At the same time, Mr. Selander is going 
ahead with remodeling the kitchen of his 
family’s comfortable two-story home here in 
Gowrie, 60 miles northwest of Des Moines. 

"I’vehad two good years— I’m ahead of the 
game a little bit," he says. 

While food prices were rising rapidly during 
1973 and 1974, due primarily to lower produc- 
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lion and inflation, Mr. Selander had good 
yields in corn and soybeans and sold hogs. 

His pre-tax income jumped from $10,000 in 
1972 to nearly $30,000 last year; but he paid 
about $17,000 in taxes and social-security 
payments. 

Nationally, farmers’ profits jumped from 
about $17 billion in 1972 lo $32 billion in 1973. 
Last year they dropped to $27 billion and may 
drop to as low as $20 billion this year, 
according to some estimates by Uie U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Selonder’s 135 acres of com are a wave 
of tall green stalks. Polleit from the tassel at 
the top of the stalks blows loose as the season 
progresses. Some of it lands on the now-moist 
silky threads protruding from the aid of what 
will become each stalk's single ear of com. 
One silky thread runs to each developing 
kernel. 

In his 150 acres of soybeans, weeds growing 
close lo the steins of his plants must be pulled 
up by hand. For him and his three daughters, 
that means hours of ' ‘walking the rows." 

Too much hot, dry weather now could bum 
up the silk on the com, dry up the beans. 
“Rain" is Mrs. Selander's main concern these 
days, and she watches the weather reports as 
closely as her husband. 

As unpredictable as farming is, she prefers 
the “independence” of farm life to the city hie 
she has known: 

"I don’t want to. worry about whether the 
neighbors are mowing their lawn, . Add if 1 
want to put out the wash after 10 o'clock in the 
morning here, I can.” 

‘ In the evening, Mr. Selander, still wearing 
hls green work shirt with the sleeves cut off at 
. the shoulder, explains his main concerns: 

The tendency of the federal government to 
slap temporary embargoes on exports of some 
agricultural goods to try and keep food prices 
down; the lack of “bargaining power” farm- 
ers have in selling their products. 

. Unlike many fanners, fta has not bought 
new tractor recently, he is not eager to bay 
• more farm land, and he'seldom uses credit: 
‘T m on the conservative side of the fence.” 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture Is 
concerned that some farmers have over- 
extended themselves through credit during 
the past two years of high farm income. 
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* Extremists in Britain 
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The dim, dusty Communist Parly of Great 
Britain is the last place to look for extremists. 
Its conservatively inclined leadership does not 
really approve of revolution any more, be- 
cause it would upset the understandings 
Moscow has now reached with the Establish- 
ments of the world, ft is precisely this 
conservatism which has driven disappointed 
radicals Into forming their own “do-it-your- 
self' revolutionary cells. 

For many of them the next move is to 
attempt to take aver some respectable work- 
ing-class organisation with democratic cre- 
dentials: trade union branches, or con- 
stituency branches of the Labour Party. 
British employers are now - familiar with the 
educated young man who comes asking for 
lowly employments the factory. He may be a 
dropout from the bourgeois rat-race, seeking 
brotherhood with the. working class; but he 
may also be an International Socialist seeking 
to start a wildcat strike that will give him 
' leadership of the union branch. 

Members of the Newham Northeast Labour 
Party, in East London, have been among those 
exposed to another kind of takeover attempt. 

It began when 35 year-old Tony Kelly moved 
into the borough and offered to do any 
unpopular chore that was going in the party 
offices. In less than two years he held four 
different posts and was steer ing a campai gn to 
throw out the constituency's Member of 
Parliament, even though he carried the 
Labour banner to victory last October with 
more than twice as many votes as the 
Conservative runner-up. 

It may be worth noting that bottom of the 
poll on that occasion came actress Vanessa 
Redgrave r representing the Workers Revolu- 
tionary Party. 

Jrtore important than that, the M.P, Tony 
Kelly h6S i>een trying to squeeze put is Mr. 
RegipabiPreb^c||,'i minister andirieilnberot 
; * jthp ai&wtbe 

".d&fcrl&fcfll ^ Who has 

not hesitated in 'the past to speak out against' 
the leftists In the party — some of them high 
up among his colleagues. 

Since 1873, at least three Labour M.P,s have 
Iqst their nominations to extremist coups like, 
that being mounted against Mr. Prentice. 

. According tq one estimate, 30 more may be in 
danger today. 

• There was a time when Laboiir Party 
headquarters : would have dissolved any 
V. branch* that allowed Its M,P. to be “Uqulda- 
. ted" In this way. There used to be a Mat of 
some 50 far-left. . organizations with which 
•* labour supporters were not allowed to be- 
... come .affiliated, This helped to exclude- the 
.. raiders. But in 1973, the list was abolished. 


Moderates claim that the revolutionaries have 
been squeezing in ever since. 

Their job has been all too easy. A con- 
stituency Labour Party might have a thousand 
subscription-paying members, but with the 
counterattraction of television at home, fewer 
than 50 probably attend meetings and none of 
them wants to be secretary or treasurer. Half 
a dozen Trotskyists get together (some of 
them may be from outside the area, using 
local accommodation addresses) and through 
willingness, Hard work and persistence they 
take over the wards, the management com- 
mittee, and ultimately the endorsement of 
parliamentary candidate. 

Their noisiness and insensitivity to other 
points of view drives away the old moderates, 
and the revolutionaries are then free to start - 
undermining the sitting member and in- 
troducing one of their own. The established 
man may be accused of failing to support 
imprisoned leftist “heroes," of- voting (like 
the majority of Britons) in favour of the 
Common Market, and of being “arrogant, 
elitist and isolated.” 

What this usually means is that the MP has 
refused to be pestered night and day by rowdy 
delegations, many of whom are not even his 
voters. * 

But now, following the disclosures about 
Mr. Prentice, worms are beginning to turn. 
Other members have been admitting similar 
troubles, and their group at Westminster has 
raised more than 160 MPs’ signatures to a 
letter calling on Newham to leave Mr. Pren- 
tice where he is. 

Outside Parliament a new Social Demo- 
cratic federation has been formed to reinvlgo- 
rate Labour Party moderates, and the Tory 
leader — Mrs. Margaret Thatcher — has been 
drawing more and more attention to leftist 
influence over the government, something 
toward which the Tories have been curiously 
tender for a long time. : 

, . Meanwhile the press have been looking Into 
the background of Tony. Kelly, a background 
Which he insist* ia ‘.’ijqt reterantV to his case 
against Mr. PreriticS. Tty past history; 1 he 
told reporters, "is of no political signifi- 
cance.” 

It seems to have been of some significance 
to somebody, though; for what has followed 
has been a series of allegations about past 
offences which led Mr. Kelly to give instruc- 
tions for a writ against two newspapers, and 
the appearance of sonie court officers from 
Yorkshire trying to serve a warrant for ihe 
maintenance of a wife and four children. 

. How much good this would do Mr. Prentice, 
it was hard to say. Some Kelly supporters 
were claiming that “smear tactics" would 
boomerang against the sitting member. But at 
least It was significant that for once the anti- 
leftists had been fighting back. 


Ted Heath’s 

By Takeshi Oka 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Former Prime Minister Edward Heath won 
an ovation in the House of Commons for n 
speech supporting the Labour government’s 
anti-inflation policy and saying that everyday 
Britons would respond if thoy were told 
exactly what the situation was and what it 
required of them. 

Mr. Heath spoke during a two-day debate 
last week on the government's white paper 
proposing a £6-a-week ($13) limit on pay 
increases in order to curb a 28-perccnt-a-year 
inflation rate. His speech was widely consid- 
ered one of the finest heard in the House of 
Commons since World War II, and brought 
cheers from both Labour and Conservative 
sides of the Commons. 

The government received a comfortable 
majority of 208 for the white paper. The 
Conservatives, including Mr. Heath, ab- 
stained, while 34 Labour left-wingers voted 
against the government. 

Employment Secretary Michael Foot, a 
left-winger, was placed In the uncomfortable 
position or having to imply that he would 
resign if the government published legislation 
it is preparing to give teeth to Its anti-inflation 
policy. 

Mr. Heath’s speech transcended both the 
quarrels within the Labour Party and the 
partisan attacks of his own Conservative 
Party on the white paper. 

Speaking entirely without notes for half an 
hour, he noted that the anti-inflation policy 
requires national consent — a consent much 


[From page 1 


wider than unions and management - k 
to succeed. The consent should be Wi 
knowledge of the hard facts of the sXr 
that prices will continue to rise for . nSS 
even if everyone accepts a £6-a-week |[ Sr 
pay increases; that unemployment aCS 
rise; and that people will suffer a substanS 
5-to- 10 percent cut in their standard of lIviniT 
To get these points across was a matt*™ 
communication - “and who am I to speak 2 
communication?" Mr. Heath asked, it^* 
warm mid Intimate moment for the HouJ 
along with Hie lnnghter, there was appS 
tion for a man who, having lost high ofiie 
could afford to relax and look at hh S 
fallingH in perspective. 

Mr. Healh wound up with a plea to lifithe 
economic debate to a level at which peers 
could sec that their whole future was at stab 
and that they would hnvc to bear heavy' 
sacrifices "until it was possible 
moving forward ngnin." As he ffoijw 
members rushed over to him from both sides | 
of the House, congratulating him and* 
him on the back. Among them was Labour? ! 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Denis Heaty 
The Heath performance inevlbtyfc 
aroused new speculation that he n^bt 
preparing a bid to head a coalition govenm 
or to regain the Conservative Party leaden^ 
from MargareL Thatcher. Mr. Heath dasM 
such ambitions, saying in a radio intthiev 
thnl he had promised to speak out on Uwgrtd 
issues of the day and that that was exactl; 
what he was doing. II was only the secoadtim 
he has spoken in the House since losing the 
Opposition leadership to Mrs. Thatcher b 
February. 


Gains from Helsinki summit 


And Washington also points to the so-called 
third basket of agreements to be signed, 
which indicated international standards Tor 
human contacts across the iron curtain, for 
educational and cultural exchanges, and Tor 
' the free flow of information generally. 

The Soviets do not like the “third basket" 
but have gradually conie to accept language 
that the West interprets to mean freer 
emigration of Jews from the Soviet Union, and 
a method of blocking arbitrary expulsion of 
Western journalists. 

What all of this may mean in practice no one 
can predict. 

Many Westerners ore encouraged, however, 
by the provision for a follow-up conference to 
check on implementation in 1977. They think it 
may give substance and durability to detente. 

U.S. officials say they do not see that the 
agreement borders being inviolable means 
what the Soviets say it means. 

Yet for Moscow, despite concession, Hel- 


sinki ropresents a long-awaited substitute f« ’ ■ 
u peace treaty in Europe ending World Warn. v> 
Parly leader Leonid Brezhnev has repeatedly ‘ . 
indicated his intense desire to conclude the v 
Helsinki agreements, 

Washington does face a moral dilemma, ,■ 
however, observers believe. • 

Alter World War 11, Moscow Incorporated ** 
the three Baltic stales. Ihe Finnish province ol i 
Karelin; the eastern pnrls of East Prussia aid I 
Poland; lUiliumiu, formerly part of Czcchosio- L 
vokta; and the Bessarabian province of to k 
mania, l' 

Wluil the State Department is saying, h 
response lo intense pressure from the Bala 
stole representatives. Is IhalU.S. policy not u 
recognize (he annexation of the Bailie sW« ; 
by Ihe Soviet Union remains unehan# 1 
Although this annexation has been «* 
secreted by 35 years of practice Ihe diplw** 
representing Estonia, Latvia, and Uwwj 
remain listed In lha blue book of reccgflw* 
Washington diplomats. 


♦Ford sees light on the Middle-East horizon 

into past activities. Mr; Ford said the fear was hnriiita « > . 


■'Ur-VH.' 


4 Thel ‘® Is some evidence of it,” he said. On foreign affairs, Mr. Ford* 

^nare is a fear that It will grow." So far, he • Rebuted allegations that Moscow stood to 

• safd, the Senate probe had not been “harm- gain more from the Helsinki summit of 35 
■ ». mu , nations (to affirm border changes in Europe 

World War II) ihm Washington! 


■.•-..rile denied ;that Hib decision tA- sjgp .'the Jtesaid.- ^ 1 ■' • 

CoWprenpe agreements hi 1 > Said W pr'ebence j n Helsinki >«h«* « : 

*■*>:!*»*» as ibtaiijag «tW 


He recalled that Hanoi had aiso said that if the 
U.S. would pay for war damage, North 
Vietnam would provide the opportunity to 
verify MIAs, But, Mr. Ford said, Hanoi’s 
statements about trade had been made only in 
public, to businessmen. 

• Saft * that Henry Kissinger "can stay as 

probe into the assassination of President 


Kennedy. "I have seen no 
said, to change his mind thal 
Oswald acted alone. The 
knew of alleged connections bet**® 
and “some of the Cubans.” 

The pardon of Richard Nlxofl. j m 
probably one of Uw best decided 
-made.” : - • . ' 

: Looking back on hi* presidency. W 
see "ho serious mistakes” so far. 


,Mj»* 

iii’&r 


• ;V A ^ /-• ‘ ■- fcea^. Maw; a -“radar br the technical 

>it *51 **5? U»eH.8, eeontfmy, Mi\ fed ss^4 . |ahd U.S. ducried It in 

:.ttnat the li .S. WAS tlVinApf lino Ihui nt ft'iii. nl 1 '.'ji'tfPDPfttl UkD .J.iiiu ... 1 • l >. i! v • 1 


curope get§ in on space shuttle 

^Sw E Siv !PaCe Vr0pm> bav<l frm > ^ nine ' 

■ ntganiiafion could not agree (W but hV 


porting. Pquptriea), and that It Was “almost ' ■ qaw ^ i, '■ * ■ T > > * 

ineyitai?le” that the U.S, would import even .i t Sf. J-S f undamehtaUy" : 

moreasthe economy picked up, ,.f , \ ;■ * 

: : :j He ^d hlibi^tjef, a rooaih ego thWt t»e : - . ‘ 




Macha OT Jh£I„rv ^ p 0?ram ' ^ ,rom ““ nine diBerent : <^Z m . 

X «rg»nlieHon could not egree # 

■ OwW opnient Or-' their reeeereh wleUlte “f^wi 

?SS3Ss3mS«3W. $u 

^ 1 j^^ ^. havt on rocket reset,; ;i; by : Iftr e nundwotyee rtUwj 1 ^^ 

■ f - Space -I* copveniion rodrganWng t apt 

European flpace^goocy^ 
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Darwin still lies in ruins 


By Ann Miliar 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Canberra 

Nearly seven months after Cyclone Tracy 
struck last Christmas Eve, Darwin looks like a 
vast trailer park. 

The important northern city, once the home 
of 48,000 persons, still is substantially in ruins. 
Many of those residents who chose to return 
after the worst storm ever recorded there are 
camping out next to the shells of their former 
houses. And this is a matter of serious concern 
because the peak of the rainy season is 
expected again in five months. 

After the cyclone, relief operations under 
Maj. Gen. Alan B. Stretton, director of the 
Australian Natural Disasters Or g a ni zat i on, 
quickiy had the city back on its feet — if 
tottering. General Stretton . reported at the 
time: 

“Within 5 Vi days, and without any further 
loss of life, the citizens of Darwin, supported 
by the rest of Australia, restored the essential 
elements or the city, reduced the population to 
a safe level by evacuating 35,000 people, and 
started planning the rebuilding of their city.” 

But that planning has taken longer than 


many hoped it would. Not counting dis- 
enchantment with the federal bureaucracy in 
Canberra ( “People are fed up with waling for 
houses," says Dr. EUa Stack, Darwin's Lord 
Mayor), there have been several problems: 

• Darwin ites have swarmed back. By the 
end of 1975 it had been expected that the 
population would be 25,000. But despite the 
lack of amenities and the high cost of living, 
Darwin already numbers well over 32,000. 

• Conflict between those who want to see 
the old Darwin resurrected and those who see 
an opportunity to build a whole new, and 
better, city. 

• Housing. After Cyclone Tracy only 500 
houses were habitable out of the former total 
of 12,000. A “cyclone proof' house was 
designed to protect against any more such 
destruction by a future cyclone. Initially, 1,300 
of the new houses were ordered, but by next 
Christmas only 100 are expected to be ready. 

In the meantime, the design has been found 
too- costly to continue, so a “partially” 
cyclone-prooF house is to replace it. Even so, it 
wilt be well into 1976 before any of these are 
standing in Darwin. 

As a temporary measure, large numbers of 
relocatable steel houses are being imported - 
and many more trailers. 


Austral! 

Can public hospitals cope 
with socialized medicine? 


lll- 


Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Canberra 

Medibank, the extensively publicized and 
hotly debated program of socialized medicine 
in Australia, took effect July 1. 

The program, fiercely opposed by the 
Australian Medical Association, gives all citi- 
zens and their overseas viators automatic 
coverage for physicians’ bills and for treat- 
ment in the public wards of government-run 
hospitals. 

Under the Australian Constitution the fed- 
eral and state governments have joint powers 
in some areas, including health care. But so 
far three states — New South Wales, Victoria, 
and Western Australia — have refused to sign 
the necessary agreements for Uie federal 
government to implement fully the hospital 
sector of the Medibank program. 

The program is being watched closely for 
the answers to three questions many here are 
asking: 

• Can the taxpayer afford it? The estimated 
first-year cost' of the program is something 


less than $2 billion — to be taken out of 
consolidated revenues. 

■ Will "free” treatment increase the de- 
mand for physicians' services and thus result 
in less personal attention for those whose 
needs seem greatest? 

• Will public hospitals cave in under the 
volume of work? 

Medibank works in the following manner : 

• A patient will pay nothing if his physician 
agrees to send the bill directly to the 
government. The physician then is refunded 
85 percent of the government-approved fee for 
the treatment involved. The federal Health 
Insurance Commission contends that the other 
15 percent, which ihe physician loses to the 
government, is compensated for by his sav- 
ings in administrative costs and bad debts. 

• Because many physicians will refuse to 
bill the government, the patient must then put 
in a claim under Medibank for 85 percent of 
the approved fee. The patient, in turn, pays 
that amount to the physician. The difference 
between the approved fee and the remainder 
of the account becomes a matter between 
physician and patient. 
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Cyprus: uneasy peace ^year after the fighting 



Kaystonn 


Turkish Cypriot Denktash says partition could be avoided 
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- By Sven 8Imon 

Qraok Cypriot Clarldes opposes -Turkish 'colonization' 
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Cyprus remains divided one year after 
Greek officers, acting for the former 
dictatorship in Athens, overthrew 
President Makarios and precipitated a 
Turkish invasion of the island. The 
Turkish minority has declared a sepa- 
rate state, backed by the muscle of 
Turkish mainland troops, but unrecog- 
nized by other nations. The Athens- 
Ankara conflict over Cyprus and other 
matters has weakened NATO, and a 
crucial congressional debate over 
U.S. military aid to Turkey is due 
shortly. A Monitor correspondent who 
recently visited the island reports on 
the situation. 


By John K. Cooley 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Nicosia, Cyprus 

Early on July 15, 1974, Greek Army officers in Cyprus 
under orders from the military junta then in power in 
Greece staged a violent coup against Archbishop 
Makarios, the President of this small island republic. 

Archbishop Makarios escaped the junta's bullets, but 
his loyal forces were overcome by the better-armed 
rebels. Six days later, declaring that Turkey was 
exercising its treaty rights to protect the Turkish 
Cypriot minority, Turkish mainland Army and Air 
Force units attacked and invaded the island, probably 
ending for good the old Greek idea of enosls, or union of 
Cyprus and Greece. 

; . The .Greek junta collapsed, and Prime Minister 
ComUntlM Car amanita returned to Athens to restore 
civilian rule and democracy in Greece after seven years 
of dictatorship. Last December, with firm backing from 
Mr. Caramanlis, Archbishop Makarios returned to 
Nicosia to lead the Greek Cypriots again. 

Today, one year later, fills lovely island and its 
economy are shattered by war and a Turkish occupa- 
tion of 40 percent of its territory. One-third of (he 
650,000 Cypriots, Greek and Turkish, are homeless 
refugees. 

Confronting one another here and across the disputed 

waters and airspace over the Aegean Sea, Greece and 
Turkey have threatened a conflict which could deal a 
body blow to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), already weakeped by the drift leftward of 
Italy and Portugal. On July 17, the U.S. Congress faces 
a deadline set by Turkey to lift the arms embargo it 
imposed last February because of lack of progress 
toward a Cyprus settlement, or face closure of U.S. 
military installations in Turkey. 

The Greek Cypriot government of President Ha- 
karios, recognized before the Turkish invasion by all 
nations but Turkey as the legal government of all the 
Cyprus republic, accuses Turkey of “colonialism." The 
Turkish authorities have brought to a reported 8,006 
mainland Turks, and are trying to attract thousands 
more, to occupy empty houses of Greek Cypriote who 
fled or were expelled from northern Cyprus. 

May referendum recalled 

In May the Turkish Cypriots voted in a referendum to 


in, ii 


hi. nM ir.ii. 


adversaries have conducted intermittently 
decade. 3 flrae * 

They are due to begin again in Vienna Jub* 
UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim iE 


-power plant for all the islands te in the Greek 
^ port of Limassol. Another matter for joint 
he suggests. Is reactivation of Nicosia airport, 


before, unless the Turkish side follows im iuTu? fd since the July, 1974, invasion, 
it will boycott the talks because of “r itAnji , 

propaganda." The Greek side contends tXjf fl° vernrnenl otterea 
are stalling anyway, and would welcome any n*Si! Clerldes' reaction: “After the first round of the 
halt the Vienna discussion. This, they argZ u^fish invasion, in the presence of UN emissaries, I 
because Turkish Prime Minister Suleyman DaSr 


Ankara government, under fire from Its » 
cannot afford to be making the slightest co« 
the Greek side. Mr. Denktash and oifa 
Cypriots heartily concur. 


Danktash a joint government. He was well 
d toward the idea, but after a trip to Ankara he 
»d It. Neither porta, electricity, or water are 
ly government functions; they are run in Cyprus 
llMitility corporations. 


Both Mr. Clerides and Mr. Denktrah ^Spahai^wetantalkaboutlt. 

' beyond their own Cypriot colleagues for ciidnJfr Denkta8h says he b f al ^ ng a bizonal, 
the governments in Ankara and system" which Mr. Clerides insists he does not 

talks with this renorter. thev «■! fnp»i» 1° P r taclpte. 

Cypriot and foreign residents in the north have 

iced widespread looting of their property since 


talks with this reporter, they set forth start]* 
views. 

The Greek side reckons that there aniitmm 
Greek Cypriot refugees, some 15,000 of dang 
in tent camps, as well as thousands of other 
have lost homes and land or jobs. 

The Turkish side contends these figures aretoty 
Mr. Clerides and Archbishop Makarios ftapaOjik 
to 2,700 missing Greeks, unaccounted for vban 
prisoners were returned or casualties counted. 


Vaslon. In Turkish-occupied Famagusta, all of 
former Greek Inhabitants are now refugees, 
and shops have been emptied of their contents 
h Cypriot authorities, and many articles have 
on sale Inofficial Turkish shops. 
American-owned Cyprus Mines Corporation, 
mined copper in the Greek zone and exported it 
. -Zeros, now Turkish-occupied, on the northern 
Mr. Denktash says of the issue over mining prelWed operation last year. Turkish troops guard 


“Time and lime again I have pointed out sndpiw 
Clerides that we iiave no prisoners. Ve Tub 
missing 500 persons ourselves. Their fondfis 
constantly after me to find them. Often, Isngpti 
Clerides that we make a joint declaration Ihst 
side has prisoners and those missing persons » 


and loading facilities. Many houses and farms 
by Greek Cypriots who are U.S. citizens have 
upied by Turks: U!8. diplomats estimate that 
ed property in the Turkish zone, including 
service stations, whose status. Is uncertain, is 
iuany millions of dollars. 


This would be the honest, decent thing tofo.1® have Invited foreigners to work with- us In 


Clerides says he cannot ; that it Is politically 
for him to admit this to ills people." 


dbg tourism in northern Cyprus," Bays Mr. 
ih. President Makarios' government, which has 
70 percent of Its former income that came from 
i, has threatened prosecution of companies or 
ate engaged in travel business with the Turks, 
4 tries to prosecute importers who buy citrus 
a other products exported by the Turks from the 
occupy. 

-Vtash Bays, “We consider ourselves custo- 
ownera, of foreign property in our zone. » 


Mixed committee proposed 

Mr. Clerides responds: “There were 350 To 

missing reported to the International Red Gw, «. T - _ 

about 2,500 Greek missing. There is evidence fbd other products exported by the Turks from the 
Including eyewitness accounts — that al toast Mi 
Greek missing were arrested and taken avfay.ffe 
their photos in Turkish newspapers. Wen 

summarily executed? Probably. 1 have no tail * , . 

Turks were, too. though in smaller numberc. P ro 9 ram charged 

must clear this up ■ |S»rides charges the TurkB have already moved 

-How am I to explain to a family, **<j!*?2&*l 

arrested, 1 and then say he doesn't exist? WsirB?. K S 

thot a mixed coiJlc* under Red Cross ” ho . lli . P° M°tl°n bato ee of the 

these casre Independently, *?§£*; EMSifflE 

Dally,' the line drawn across the S 

occupation seems to become more of a Invasion.) 

arriving^ air on Mr. Clerides adds, “they are aggravating 

finding their passport stamps from i o« Wff" p^pe^y ^ putting on sale the stolen 


the other, the way some Arab states reject l 
bearing Israeli stamps. , 

A Turkish Cypriot spokesman says traassi W 1 . 
Cypriote from the Tuzkteh-held portion ofWjJj 
will continue unless the remaining “enctawj gj 
8,000 Turkish Cypriote in the south, 
claim are occasionally mistreated, aTOp*®®*^ 
their compatriots In northern Cyprus. See*” 
Cypriote were shipped south reecnttyj^ ^ ^ 
Mr. Denktash says, “Of the 8,000 
vant to stay where 
. to leave. There 
iwrtbeast, the Karpw Peninsula, &V * , 
Clerides doesn't want them to. >r 


Mr. Clerides responds. “The Turt* 
under pressure from Ankara to ggfiUaid 
reuses to open echoes for them 

sp ore teachers to **^*2«t $ ] 





By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 


VjF In any case, claim Greek Cypriot leaders, it 
WhJland Turkish Army of between 85,000 and 
(Western observers give more credence to 
R figure), commanded by Gen. Vahtt Gunari, 
really gives the orders to Denktash." 
me record, Mr; Denktash insists his relations 
(B- Turkish military are good and implica- 
do not get along are “wishful thinking.” He 
?ney will leave when we no longer have need of 
'■Ptb er Turkish Cypriots, however, (to grumble 
|*tavlor of Turkish' mainland soldiers and 
| , including the peasants from underdeveloped 
Jilbe Turkish mainland now being settled, inthe 

Makarios, still popular with his ^Greek 
People but n6 a longer rfdtag the wave dr 
uc adulation that welcomed him back to the 
gt December, continues to Bpeak of “long-term 
f hi end the Turkish occupation. His aides say 
jj tot mean guerrilla warfare, which the Turks 
" certain to crush mercilessly. U wpuld, rather, 
ded efforts to interest the world community, 
United Nations (whose resolutions on Cyprus 
«* ignored by Turkey) and outside It, perhaps in 
^■baefeed idea for a new Cyprus conference 
Rby nonallgned and Communist states, as well 
BjMpurantore*’ of Cyprus Independence under 1 
Pities — Britain, Greece; and Turkey — with 
feJpedaUy-. involved because of its two Wg 
nndiitary bases on the island. 










Turkish troops underwrite Turkish minority’s partition of Cyprus Into feparats state 
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Some of thi 650,000 Cypriots who are homeless - rpftiflee camp at British ba*d 
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Safer space 
flight ahead 

By David F. Salisbury 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Johnson Space Center, Houston 

Together with its meaning for detente, the 
historic U.S.-Soviet linkup in space is also a 
step toward helping to make future space 
flights safer. 

The linkup, and the handshake' between 
' Thomas Stafford and Alexei Leonov which 
followed it, was made possible by a new 
universal docking gear which fitted Apollo 
and Soyuz capsules. 

It Is possible for thesame docking gear to be 
used in the future If spacemen of one nation' 
are marooned in space and need help from 
another. 

In fact, the Soviets agreed to discuss a joint 
space flight two months after the president of 
the U.S. National Academy of Sciences, pr. 
Philip Handler, took to the Soviet Union a U.S, 
novel which told of cosmonauts rescuing 
astronauts in spaco. 

At tile time, the Soviets were having Lrouble 
with their man-in-space program. Now it will 
be possible In the future to plan international 
rescue missions — although the missions will 
have to await a new generation of spacecraft, 
officials concede. Current space hardware 
puts severe llmitationson rescue possibilities. 

An article In a Moscow-published magazine. 
International Affairs, about the mission ex- 
plains that the present achievement "will 
acquire special importance when the ‘popu- 
lation 1 and -‘traffic* in space grow, as more 
and more countries take part in world 
astronautibs.” 

Emergency plans for the ApoHo-Soyuz 
rendezvous illustrate the limitations, * 

The Apollo capsule carries spare seats 
which makes i t possible to return to earth with 
both the American.. and. Soviet crews. .This 
would be the course of action if severe 
problems developed aboard the Soyuz. 

However, If the Apollo failed, the Soyuz 
could only return two men. It does not have 
room for any more. 

Besides the Apollo capsule being used for 
the joint mission, only one other is complete. 



Saturn rocket’s fiery wake mirrored in Florida swamp as It blasts astronauts towards Soyuz rendezvoui 

(lira ohmil n maMh «... 1 ... . * 


It would take about a month to prepare for 
launch, say space agency officials. So if a 
major problem should develop in the active 
Soviet program planned for the latter part of 
the 1970s rescue by Americans would be 
difficult. 

fn the immediate future, Soviet space 
activities will be centered in Salyut space 
stations. Cosmonauts will be ferried to and 
from them in Soyuz capsules similar to the one 
being used in the current mission. 

According to Boris Kunashev of the In- 


stitute of Space Research in Moscow, cosmo- operation in 1980 the U.S. will hs 
nauts in Iheir space station can be rescued extremely effective rescue ability, 
even if difficulties develop in the Soyuz The shuttle is a rocket-powered gilds 


capsule which ferried them up from earth. 

The malfunctioning capsule can be jetti- 
soned from (he space station and an empty 
Soyuz controlled entirely from the ground can 
be launched and docked automatically. 

Soviet information officers say that they 
intend to use tho universal docking mecha- 
nism on "all prospective spaco programs.” 
When Iho American space shuttle begins 


Hawaiian volcano puts on lurid firework display 

ByllalQiaUer thhaamllui JlL Hi. ....... " 


The shuttle is a rocket-powered glide 
the size of a small jet airliner (DC-9) wt 
foot-by-15-foot cargo bay. It is desig 
carry everything from small space 
lories to as many as eight different 
simultaneously. 

With its mechanical arm the shuttle 
grab on to both a Soyuz spaco shlpand* 
station joined together and fit them botti 
cargo bay. 


By Hal Clatter 
• ! ’ Special to 

, The Christian Science Monitor . 

Hawaii 

The^Affioqiated Pr^ calied from Washing- SinceJune'' oy 100 Prevailing northeast trade winds, 

v.- • *"■ pt. touted put If my.towM we& StaX’e ’ ** , M L*!“ 

■ -threatened by the lava flows, „ Lockwood and Holcomb landed in ffllo to 

' ; ,i o°5? Ct , TU,ing> “‘“^t-ln-charge of the 5"* ^ refuei, reports of the volcanic activity came in 

: U.S. tjtelogical Survey’s Hawaiian Volcanoes rwrirv/J?!?!! 2 al Mauna h(As quiet from an unexpected direction Hawaii's other 
tobk.tM call with his bd*o«i*y M r mountain is theinactive volcano 

^ w ^ :t lnie..CBS, N^: : selsmfc actiS , !" Crea *, *n Kea-- taller by 100 feet than Mauna Loa but 

\,and ABp News. had already called to ask the ’ His staff ; . f 10 ^ nearl y 80 massive.. On Its summit are 

^t^aarjarae gja-sa-a-w 

. There wasn’t. In this age when nearly every BoS^ , Mauna Loa. so mill across 

? eear * brings with it a “natural live with ^ “^dle” between the mSi 


th^e milesof the.clty of Hilo, to the northeast, ten rock seemingly “lust over" the ten nf thn 

tee k 2? VlUageSon mountflin * Tbe ^w fit up the f^oJds sS 

5? j *° the southwest, were they arched up and then awav from the rite 

Xr a w y ^ lcH 8tea, Jf d int0 the blown by the prevailing norflSat trade wtote 

Since June, 1050, however,. Mauna Loa has At 5:15 a m. ahnni 


At 5:15 a.m. about the same time Messrs! 
Lwkwood and Holcomb landed in Hilo to 
refuel, reports of the volcanic activity came in 
from an unexpected direction. Hawaii's other 
great mountain is the inactive volcano Mauna 
Kea - taller by loo feet than Mauna Loa but 
not nearly so massive.. On Its summit are 
several astronomical observatories, the larg- 
est of which is operated by the University of 
Hawaii - At midnight, an astronomer there was 
distracted from his work by the glow from 
Mauna Loa, 30 miles across what is popularly 
cjfled Jhe “Saddle” between the mountains 



iri,- rtn A c * lvriea uiat the now* u»»n. uSriTv s oro . 





Arms deal of the century 


Why American F-16 beat French Mirage 


By David R. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Brussels 

France's Mirage F1/M53, according to a 
European air expert, is a “splendid sunset." 
The General Dynamics F-1B, he added, is a 

"beautiful sunrise." 

’ That comment, to a considerable extent, 
explains why tee United States aircraft won 
the sales battle for the so-called “arms deal of 

the century." . , . 

The F-16 was the newly designed start of a 
new-generation aircraft. The Dassault aircraft 
was the latest in a series of improved Mirage 
■ aircraft. 

In other words, the F-16 was the superior 
plane. 

That was apparently a key factor In the 
Belgian decision last month to buy 102 of the 
F-16s worth about $622 million. That decision 
clinched a joint agreement with the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and Norway for a total of 306 
aircraft. The U.S; Air Force wants at least 650. 

Worldwide final total sales, it is estimated, 
could reach 3,000 for a value of more than $18 
billion. That will make it the biggest series oF 
’ deals in the hiBtory of the aircraft industry. 

Here are some of the design features, in the 
' view of General Dynamics people here, which 
make the aircraft attractive: 

• • It has “flyby wire" flight control. Wires 
• from four computers transmit electronic 
commands — as vs. mechanical links — to the 
J control surfaces of the aircraft. 

When the pilot gives the aircraft basic 
Instructions with his controls, the computer 
changes the control surfaces to minimize wind 
: drag and alter the center of gravity of tee 
aircraft. This gives the craft enormous 
maneuverability, a major asset for a fighter 
plane. 

5;. ' "'As se'eh fo the accompanying photograph, 
, the F-16 can make Incredibly tight turns. 

• The body of tee aircraft is designed as 
’ part of the lifting surface. This improves the 
. plane's efficiency and reduces weight. 

• Using knowledge obtained from its space 
research, General Dynamics designed a “high 
G cockpit." The pilot sits in a reclining 

>■ position that enables him to withstand 1.5 to 2 
'] Gs tone G is the force of gravity) more than in 
- other aircraft. . . 

This enables the pilot to take a tighter turn 



F-16: 'Beautiful sunrise 1 scores over 'splendid sunset 1 


without blacking out as centrifugal force 
pushes blood from his brain. 

• The F-16 has a good fuel-consumption 
performance. IL consumes about 20 percent 
less fuel than its Mirage competitor. With 
rising fuel costs, this Is more important. 

• Tiie aircraft itself promises to be rela- 
tively cheap — about $6 million apiece. This 
was possible for General Dynamics because of 
the huge sales already assured to the U.S. Air 
Force (650 planes). 

Dassault had a potential order from the 
French A|r Force of only 186 MirageFl-MSSs. 
Research, development and other start-bp' . 
costs would have had to be spread over a 
smaller number of "aircraft. 

Reports from Paris indicate that even the 
French Air Force Ib now reluctant to buy the 
new Mirage. It has apparently set its sights on 
n futuristic ACF (avion de combat fulur), a 
twin-engined, low-level fighter-bomber un- 
veiled 18 months ago as a prototype by 
DassaulL IL would be ready for service in the 
early 1980s if the project is pushed along. 

Deliveries of the General Dynamics plane to 


the U.S. Air Force are to start about mid-l97B 
and to the four European air forces early in 
1979. 

Another sales point for General Dynamics 
was its willingness to share work on the F-16 
with European manufacturers. Work equiva- 
lent to 40 percent of the value of the aircraft 
ordered in Europe is to be undertaken oh this 
side of the Atlantic. 

In addition, the European factories are to • 
gel 10 percent of the value of the U.S. Air 
Force order and up to 15 percent of tee value 
or any ‘Third country” orders. 

1 Ironically, here in Belgium a subsidiary of 
Dassault will receive large subcontracts from 
General Dynamics. 

The French argued that Belgium and the 
Netherlands should buy the Mirage to support 
a European aerospace industry. But the Dutch 
did not think the Mirage a suitable aircraft for 
this purpose. Belgian Prime Minister -Leo 
Tindemans pointed out that the French did not 
even lake part in NATO integration nor In the 
Eurogroup that concerned itself with Eu- 
ropean procurement. 



Good turn 
Contrails show F-16 curling tighter than 
Phantom fighter. Both aircraft began max- 
imum-performance turn at same speed and 
altitude. 


Peugeot predicts healthier European car industry in summer of ’76 


!■ " ■"* By Charles E. Dole 

Automotive editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor \ 

Paris 

. How fast will Europe’s badly battered auto 
• Industry get back on the road to recovery? 

-- - 'Pierre Peugeot', chairman of the holding 
company which controls France’s No. 2 car 
^'producer and one of Europe's most optimistic 
l[, swrs, looks for a marked upturn by the middle 

* ' ..”By the summer of 1078, “ he predicts, “the 
U ^urbpean auto industry should return to more 
^.healthy ievels barring a worsening of the 
^Current recession or - another Mideast oil . 
^.Hembargo," V’v 1 -- • .. " 

'4j Urhbertp Agnelli, :■ managing director of 
on tee pther hand, is far more p^ssimis- 
U$ $aylhg he doesn’t look fqr a return to 1973 
K Mels at least tpl 1979, Most other progrtostica- 
"v ^ agree lt ( m ! ay be somewhere to betweep. 

'%gardle® of who is right, tee European 
t Industry is slogging through itA deepest 
since the end of World War tt. Manufac- 
% tjn'ershave Watched sales fall off from an ail- 
"Ji hte Oireodrd of U million In 1073 to an'expected 

sales in prance nqw are running 


■„ in prance now are ; ruiuuu<j 

?o peijdeht^ below the rate ot-tim year* 

Europe/’ Mr. Peugedt . toid ; : a 
jj U.S; auto wrltersreceniiy i ' ‘ha®, 
^ grdwU| in every year ;sihce 1045. 

: •• • *■/ i--t '■ -ill" ‘ “f • 


We were unprepared for any fluctuation in the 
trend.” 

Some manufacturers now are burdened 
with 'unsold cars. Fiat, for instance, still has 
well over 200,000 cars in stock, down from 
around 300,000 the first of the year. 

At the same time, European automakers are 
watching a steady stream of cut-price new 
Cars from Eastern-bloc countries roU into the 
showrooms, thus grabbing some pf the rales 
which might otherwtee go to the;Ftots:of 
Europe. The prices are as iriUcfa as 20 percent 
lower than newer-model cars built in Western 
Europe. 

Ironically, the Italian carmaker helped to 
rat up the plants in Eastern Europe and even 
provided the car to be produced; fin'old-model 
Fiat 124. • 

Fourteen big-time auto companies' era bat- ; 
. fling for a Western European markef shout 
the same size as that in the United States. 

... Only five ot these companies a 
major profit In X074: DainiIer-Bqnz and BMW 
in Wrat Germany, Eteugqqt to Frahce. Mid 
■ Volvo md SaabrScanli in Swadan. At least that 
' many had staggering leases for :the; year, 
including Volkswagen. ' . • : 

The: West G^man automaker, which al- 
r^dy -tee; gashed Us Work force a P d , D0W J 
r. planning to cut it by anotee^ ZS.OOO taj tM qok i 
18 mitetes, recorded p ^oWdng $W minioh 
; lora te 1974. The presets for l^. a^mng 


United States says it could be as bad as last 
year. 

The VW plight is linked not only to the 
economic downturn but also to the huge 
capital expenditure required for. the devel- 
opment and production of an all-new line of 
cars to replace the aging lineup typified by the 
long-popular Beetle. 

To counter their downturn in Europe, some 
of the Arms,: ante as Peugeot in ptomce! and 
Alfa Romeb to Ital&Jirh looking ' 
jiigber sales lip teg U;S. ^aradedgutog cars 
witetheU.S/rnarket in mind. >' ? 1 ’ i; ' f ’V 

The automakers’ plight Is forcing several 
governments to funnel vast sums of money 
into the auto companies, either directly or 
Indirectly. 

The French Government, 1 after a major 
infusion of cadi, brought about the merger of 
Peugeot with ailing Citroen: Volvo took over 
DAF; asteaUIhitdittonnaiter.InBritaid, the 
government is committed -to A rescub bper- 
for Britite Le^tood, a hattepresded ' 


cause of the far lower down payment required 
of the buyer. France pins a 30 percent national 
tax on all new cars and also requires a 25 
percent down payment. 

Jn a tightening economy, Urn used car looks 
like a good deal to the French buyer. 
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Mr. Peugeot rays that a major s t u mblin g , 
bi«te ^ the recovery!of ;tlte French auto 
industry is ah expected shortage & capital- 
investment tends oyiesr Uie neXt f ew yeters as 
competitloa fprtovesiihent'ckdi Intendfles- ' , 

, • The anticip^ed lack; of capital applies to 
othet Rurop^;^ tomakerp, aitf. 
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Argentine peso 
Australian dollar 
Austrian schilling 
Belgian franc 
Brazilian cruzeiro 
British pound . 
Canadian dollar: 
CotombJan peso 
Danish krone , 
French franc 
Dutch guilder 
Hong Kong dollar 




'- :;japevieaeyen 
> ' Mexican pekp . ; , I .-; J 
• Norwegian krone 

Portuguese escudo : 

. South Africprijand •' .- 

; iSpariteh pOSeta ; 

;i-- , VSwedish..ki , onfii’.i. 
^'“Swlsk franc:-; /■i.l;-- 
Veneatoklan- bolivar : - 
-W. German. Deutsche 
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Walled Rothenburg: fairy-tale city of Bavar ia 
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By Gail Andersen 
Special to 

Tbe Christian Science Monitor 

Rotheqburg 

Approaching Rothenburg, Bavaria, by high- 
way from modem Munich is a step-by-step 
journey into Uie past. 

First, a drive of about 40 miles along a major 
highway to Augsburg. Then northward on a 
winding strip of blacktop known as the 
"Romantic Road," which extends from 
Frankfurt and Wurzburg to the Alps. 

It's an easy few hours trip past small farms, 
with lunch, perhaps, at N onlUngen or Dinkels- 
buhl. As their names and the architecture of 
their buUdingssuggest, these towns, with their 
roots extending deep Into the past, are a 
preparation for what lies ahead. 

About 130 miles from Munich, the walled 
city of Rothenburg appears, like the illus- 
trated cover of a fairy-tale book. The 
Roman tiscbe Strasse dawdles on northward; 
but first tliere is much to see here. 

With a history (hat goes back to the year 419 
and the Roman Empire, Rothenburg has 
preserved the past as its gift to current 
generations. Timbered dwellings whose 
builders were not slaves to the level or the 
square. Walls and sturdy public buildings of 
brick and stone, undaunted by the passing of 
centuries. {One secret to tbe durability of 
some of these structures was the mortar used 
— a mixture of chalk, egg white, cottage 
cheese, and sand, which became stonelike 
with age.) 

Center of Interest la the Mar ktplatz, with its 
“new 1 ' town hall (Rathans), started In 1572. A 
massive front portico, the latest mqjor addi- 
tion to this Renaissance building, was con- 
structed quite recently — for Rothenburg, 

•; that is —in ini. • 

. The **014" town hall, started in 1240, still 
stands behind its overpowering successor. Its 
*. MS-fool tower is an architectural curiosity, 

. having been constructed atop a bulking 
already staodbig, with nofouads^iou of tta own 
on the ground. 

For a small fee visitors can corkscrew their 
way up craakiqg. Irregular steps to a sweeping 
view of the town and the Tauber River, which 
winds beknvit. 

Looking down upon a hodgepodge of steep- 
pitched roofs and fandlblfy shaped towers is 
v like getting a second-story view, of a shop toll 
of witches' hate. But instead of the usual 
Halloween Mack, these creations are colored 
this time-muled red of scalloped tikis. 

. Imposing a bit of the 20th centaury on the 
! scattered TV antennas add streets 

Uisted with cars, mostly those of visitor*. ■ • . 

Sonie bf Roihenburg’s history ha* dales of . 
only three digits A.D. The town was started qs 
? honaq* andbqsliieeaes clustered for protection 
■ about a castle on the bill overlooking the river. 
.*> ■ T"' . Il l, ''V ,.. - -■ ■ 1 J '■ 





By QaS Andotton 

View from 'old' town hall: steepled roofs and fanciful towers 


Additional fortifications were built as strong- 
holds for the East Franconians, the Saltans, 
and the Hohensthufens. Fbr many years 
Rothenburg was a Free Town of the Empire. 

During the Middle Ages, it was a center of 
wealth and political control. Many buildings 
from that period still remain. 

Standing out among the strong characters 
who contributed to Rotbenburg's prestige was 
Burgermcister Heinrich Toppler, who died 
about four decades before Christopher Colum- 
bus was born. 

In advance of htotimo, Toppler was a social 
reformer who opened up opportunities to Uie 
common people, traditionally "kept in their 
place" by ihe wealthier ruling classes. 

His accomplishments are many. But tbe 
moat striking visual monument to his memory 
Is Toppler Castle In the Tauber River valley 

Just below town. 


Toppler Castle stands fivo stories high, plus 
basement, and Is not much bigger in girth than 
one of California's largest sequoia trees. With 
only a couple of small rooms on each floor, it 
offers an experience in vertical living like 
keeping house on n ladder. 

Built by the illustrious Burgemetoter re a 
summer hideaway and hunting lodge, it is said 
to have been used by guests until only aboutlS 
years ago. 

The most incredible thing is that U escapes 
hoskwds of camera-dangling sightseers. One 
just happens upon It as be walks or rides down 
a casual little road along the river. But at a 
newfcy house Is a person who will guide tbe 
visitor across a little drawbridgelike walk- 
way, open the door, and politely wait until all 
five stories, furnished « when In use, have 
been inspected. 


Across the road from the casue.j 

in use, hums and mutters as (W? 
from Uie river swish beneath feD 
turn its softly clocking machinery S 
is thankful for the absence TA 
(troves, refreshment stands, and S. 

In the lHOOs Rothenburg was dw 
artists' and poets, charmed by iXji 
the pussiiig of centuries. EtchlnaS 
(Jcisseiidurfer nnd paintings by 
Arthur Wassc nnd others brought S 
architecture to the attention of ihe vj 
Today, about n half-dozen Img/i 
them dating back to the Middle ta; 
commodate visitors. Retaining the 
atmosphere, they blend with, rail; 
impose upon, their surrounding. <' 
Rothenburg also has a campgroaii 
youlli hostels. i 

Dining here can be an eveduij 
necessity. Quaint kitchem, rocki#l 
lors, and history-steeped dldiyhtar 
typical German foods and totoaW J 
ine. [, 

Terraced gardens adjoin some dttJ 
restaurants, religious ectiflces, aol M 
buildings. They delight those vktuS 
that intangible allure acquired by eoirf 
green thumbs and diligent dlg^og. 

Mini -gardens planted in windwta 
planters throughout the town add sjfctt 
ehivr. 

Ronds leading out of Rotbeotoj 
several choices. One con travel nwtos 
miles to Wurzburg; then on to FVatt 
lake another scenic drive known i 
"Castle Route" westward to He&Sq 
eastward to Nuremberg. 

Rothenburg has on airport. Ear p 
planes nearby. But the nearest intent 
airports arc at Frankfurt and Nuren&i 
A railway also serves the city, « 
from Slcinach and A ns bach that court 
Trans Europe Express. 

lMcnsant hotels, both nraldwidf 
class, are ubundanl In RoUitobim 
first class category, there la ihe ? 
Hotel, made up of five moderniw 
century imlrictan houses ($14.05 k 
single: »32 05 to $64.40, double); Ue» 
Hirwh Hotel bulll In 1474 (« J 
single; *24.05 to *55.80, double); m* 
Hotel, a small hostelry bi'MJ, 
overlooking the river 4gl2.30to**JW 
*23.45 lu *32.40, double). Most of w* 
these hotels have private both*. - 
In the tourist class, tb«e kP. 
Hotel, located in a htyoric WW* 
Hall Square — despite IhU, IJJ* - 
pool (*10 30 to *20.85. ringleijjs^ 
doublet; and the Reichs 
lei. tocoted near the 
*12 05, single; no double rsiesff^ 


- - Special to . ;• 1 

The Christian Science Monitor . 

' Leningrad 

The overnight cruise from Helsinki to this 
city, aboard the SS Bore m can be an 
. interesting experience. But travelers used to 


f^.bjr Art 

tkeed. ybutitful bo^Vjgua^ 

******* pr^acriMhriemto along Rs3oo- 
" gtli, .* v‘ 

(was for U >ew^300 prerog^Ontyw 
nanrow «»d antytwobon£r 

guards process passports. 
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Apiov® a few of tbe.coacesdons the soviet 
Union has made for Western visitors on a 
cruise like this is to waive the usual visa 
requirement. However, a valid passport is 
necessary, and tbe information on it must be 
redyed to the booking cento- TftAVEK, 
U.S.SJt.-Department, Etelaranta, Helsinki, at 
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Intourist guides who speak fluent English 
lead tbe tours of Leningrad and given nmrdog 
commentary on the city's background red Its 
role in tbe structure of tbe socialist system of 
tbe country. Tbe buses are large and eootfflrt- 
ahle and have little or no trouble traveling 
tiiroughtim heart of tbedty because there are 
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A whiff of the old country 


travel 


By Toby J. McIntosh 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Vancouver Island 

A smidgen of Imagination can make a trip to 
Vancouver Island, Canada, seem like a 
glimpse of Great Britain. 

The architecture and accents have obvious 
British influences. There are cricket clubs and 
tea parties. Public and private gardens flour- 
ish in the mild, humid climate. Even the bird 
population reflects the Mother country: En- 
glish skylarks were imported In the early 1900s 
and have flourished. 

Happily enough, this British aspect has a 
genuineness not spoUed by shops selling 
tartans, Irish linen, or imported "sweets.” 

The trip to the Island provides a mini-ocean 
voyage. The large ferries either cross the 
Strait oT Georgia on the east or the exotic- 
sounding Juan de Fuca Strait to the south. 
They wind through the rocky coastal islands — 
whose pine trees disguise many summer 
homes, but seem wild anyway. Fishing traw- 
lers and sail boats pass the ferry, which toots a 
magnificent horn that echoes between the 
islands. 

Vancouver Island is the largest, being 
slightly less than 300 miles in length, with 
mountains of the Insular Range rising over 

6.000 feet high. Four-fifths of the Island is 
above 2,500 feet, and little of the land is arable. 

It is a rugged setting for Victoria. The city, 
in 1842 the territorial headquarters of the 
Hudson Bay Company, was the focus of 
Pacific politics and development until the end 
of the century.' 

Victoria now has a population of about 

200.000 but it seems smaller. The suburbs are 
tucked away unobtrusively (or at least not 
where the major sights are) ■ 

The downtown area isn’t overwhelmed with 
skyscrapers, and there are few freeways. In 
the central downtown, the older buildings are 
not encased in metal, and much of their charm 
is preserved. 

k ..By the Victoria Inner Harbor stand thq most 


impressive local buildings, Parliament Hall 
and the Empress Hotel. 

For those who can’t afford the $37 to $42 per 
couple for a night at the deluxe Empress, a 
stroll through the main lobby is a must. 
Afternoon tea there is a bargain, considering 
the atmosphere. 

By the way. cheaper accommodations are 
abundant. For campers, the Goldstream Pro- 
vincial Park, very popular in the summer, is 
about 20 minutes from town. Cool Aid, the 
local youth hostel, provides a bunk and two 
meals for 75 cents. 

Gardens are a major attraction of Victoria, 
which seems to be covered with luxuriant 
natural growth anyway. There, are rain forests 
on the less-populated west coast of the island, 
where the annual rainfall Is 60 to 100 inches. In 
the rain shadow on the eastern coast, the 
precipitation is less, about 35 inches annually. 

Beacon Hill Park has lovely public gardens, 
as well as a huge totem pole and a path along 
the ocean bluff where residents stroll with 
their dogs. 

The highly touted Butchart Gardens, about 
4b minutes north of the city by car, are best 
suited for a full day’s outing — expecially 
considering the $3 fee. 

Several places have excellent free gardens 
though; for example, the estate of the Royal 
Roads Military College, about 45 minutes east 
of town, open only In the afternoons, and the 
Government House in Victoria. 

A drive or a bicycle ride through the fancier 
residential sections, particularly near Oak 
Bay, 1 b worthwhile to Bee the gardens, the 
houses, and the view. 

Many of the best attractions are Tree. 
Especially unusual Is the Provincial Museum: 
Exhibits are housed In appropriate settings 
and sound track “guides” are available. There 
are replicas of a ship’s interior, old shops and 
offices, And a mine, among other things. 
Surprisingly interesting is a collection of 
stuffed animals. 

At nearby Thunderbird Park stands an 
Indian ceremonial jpnghouse and a totem pole 
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Fishing boats ride at anchor on Vancouver. Island 


collection. Sometimes carving demonstra- 
tions are held there. 

One truly straightforward self-guided tour to 
of the Craigdarroch Castle, built by coal baron 
Robert Dunsmuir for hto wife to fulfill a 
honeymoon promise. Climbing to the top 
affords a good view of Victoria and to the best 
way to see the castle’s finest features — 
intricate woodwork, curved Italian stained 
glass windows, and the staircase. 

The castle art collection is undistinguished, 
comprising homey Scottish scenes for the 
most part, but the music from students of the 
Victoria School of Music, housed there, adds 
interest. (For art, try the nearby city gallery, 
a modest but obviously vigorous place. ) 

For help In locating evening entertainment, 
pick up a c6py of the Daily Colonist. One day I 


sampled showed 12 movies, two plays, and 
four dancesavailable. 

During a week's visit I attended the opening 
night of the Victoria Symphony, where fancy 
dress was worn and the national anthem and 
"God Save the Queen” were sung proudly. In 
contrast I spent another evening cheering the 
local minor-league hockey team. 

For side trips, the island offers several 
nearby towns. Nanaimo, about 70 miles north, 
Isn't very picturesque, but the road there 
provides a good vistas of the off-shore islands. 
Also, after having been to Nanaimo, you can 
say you’ve seen the “Bathtub Racing Capital 
of the World” — no mean claim. On the way, 
stop at the Petroglyph Park for some mystery 
in the form of Utile-understood native stone 
carvings. 


Holidaying in Britain? Try a rural treasure-hunt for size 


By FranciB Renny 

London 

All over Britain schools 
have come out — or “broken 
up" as the English say. They 
get less of a summer vaca- 
tion, but more at Christmas 
and Easter, than their Amer- 
ican and European opposite 
. numbers.. This year it looks 
as If the kids will have a real 
summer, a treat they don’t 
always get. 

But the holiday industry to 
full of (Mrs that the eco- 
nomic ettmote may yet ruin 
the good weather. Other 
grumblers include the farm- 
ing community, who com- 
plain that seven weeks of dry 
skies have already cut milk 
and potato production . 

At least foreign tourism' 
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does not seem to be suffering. 
In London’s West End shop- 
ping areas the natives are 
heavily outnumbered by as- 
sorted Americans, Cana- 
dians, French, German, 
Scandinavian and Japanese 
visitors. The Japanese are 
the ones with the most ex- 
pensive cameras. 

Last year Britain enter- 
tained some eight million 
visitors from abroad, and this 
year’s total to expected to be 
at least a quarter of a million 
higher. While not as cheap as 
Madrid or Belgrade, first- 
class London hotel rooms are 
still a good deal cheaper than 
Geneva, Paris or Am- 
sterdam, and the downward 
drift of the pound is making 
foreign currency go further. 


Conversely, however, 
there have been some un- 
pleasant, shocks for Britons 
who. take their money 
abroad. With the pound de- 
clining, travel agencies have 
been obliged to make sur- 
charges on their original 
prices for packaged tours. 
Although there 'have been 
murmurs of complaint their 
customers have made few 
cancellations. It will prob- 
ably be the tips, gifts and 
extras. that suffer. Some for- 
eign hoteliers who had ex- 
pected mass cancellations by 
the British, and had taken on 
German bookings to replace* 
them, are now finding too 
many clients chasing too few . 
beds. " , , 

• Only 60 percent of Britons 


actually get away from home 
for a vacation, and three 
quarters of them do not leave 
tire country. They may man- 
age only a week away, and 
the small seaside boarding 
house remains toe mainstay 
of the business. Classic prole- 
tarian resorts like Blackpool 
and Southend remain popu- 
lar with middle-aged and el- 
derly fplk, who like to recap- 
ture toe golden days of their 
youth — with ftoh-Ond-chips 
and donkey rides and a band, 
at toe end of toe pier — but 
the young people themselves 
go off to Spain if they can 
afford it, in search of a 
suntan. If they can’t raise the 
money, they niay take to the 
English road with a tent.. . 

: Well oyerthree million. wlR-: 


ingly favor the hire of cot- 
tages. with self-catering 
(housekeeping) facilities, 
and these can cost from £20 
to £60 a week according to 
the area. 

More than two million holi- 
day-makers will be in cara- 
vans or mobile homes. Many 
of these are on permanent 
sites. Those which are towed 
from place to place are a 
major misery for the motor- 
ist who is trying to make time * 
dong tod narrow lanes of 
rural England. For anyone 
motoring in Britain at holi- 
day time the motto has to be 
"Patience.’’ Alternatively 
you can take your car to the 
; Irish Republic, where there 
seems to be no traffic at all. •; 

; ..This reporter to 0 Wn rtcon- ;; 

^flfodatibn ’'l|pk ja r 'Jw|iiii4y to; 

. Ifrlt^h. ' to' a .Jcffld ;;pf .rtojsl;. 


Issued by the Council for 
Small Industries In Rural 
Areas (COSIRA). This a 
guide to hundreds of the craft . 
workshops now flourishing in 
. the countryside all over. , 
There are blacksmiths (for 
wrought iron), weavers, pot- 
ters, furniture-makers, Jew- 
ellers, saddlers, basket-weav- 
ers, woodcarvers. . . . A per- 
sonal recommendation is to 
ramble round the small craft 
potteries of West Cornwall, 
many of them set up in 
abandoned Methodist cha- 
pels. ' . 

. The treasure-hunter takes 
his main meals at Inns. Come 
the evening, he pulls in wher- 
ever he * sees a Bed-and- 
; . Breakfast sign leaning, from a 
I hodge. The chanpea are tie'll \ 

■be given the froflt parlor for; ; 
;';the. . evehttgi a better .tied ’ 
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whole, with those on the (besides money) -is a car, the 
continent. Motels are still Automobile Association’s list 
few and far between to Brit- of Red-and-Breakfast estab- 
aln; many families Increas-. * llshments, and the handbook 
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a hearty bacon-and-egg 
breakfast next mornlng.'Last 
summer, ■ In’ Wales, it was 
possible to get ttje lot for as 
. little as £1 50 a head : twice 
that sum would have seemed 
: economical. 

. jibe astonldjing variety qf : 
Britain’s miniature, well- 
kept landscape* -to a joy 
throughout such a ramble. So 
are' the ancient pariah 
. churches, their : monuments 
• and inscriptions. At Hendon, 
; ju8t outside London; there to 
a rhyming epitaph of great 
jollity , ending wife the lines: 

'gave' to none de- 1 
• } ;i ":,^ slgned dtfphce; . . 

: ; -So fibni. golf qiii : mal’ y 

'• AAticui ' «■ . 1 ’ •• ' • * 
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Footprints of young explorers 

Pre-teens around the world are invited to send in their 
exploration on any subject they choose. Those items 
unused will be returned if sender provides a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. Send to Children's Page, Box 
353, Astor Station, Boston, MA 02123. 


The land behind 


youranuL 


Dlnosaurus Spikey 

LHnoaaurusSptkey 

And one Dinosaur climbed a ladder up 
into 

the clouds. 

Now. of course, this Is pretend, you know. 
Now, this Dinosaur had one thorn on his 
nose. 

And this Dinosaur was real little 


And real mean. 

And his name was: 

Dlnosaurus other-animal-eater. 
Chicken eater. Thunder names us. 
This Dlnosaurus climbed a ladder to the 
sun. 

Matt Swan, 4 
C1U Mde Park, New J ersey 


Animals’ names 

Piggy’s name is Jimmy 
and fox’s name is James, 

. and they both agreed they 
had the best names. 

Pussy's name is Robinson, 
and donkey’s name 1 b Bruce, 
and they both felt uncomfortable, 
because their jumpers were too loose. 

Rnchcl Fearey, 10 
Weybrldge, Surrey, England 


The dnrk eerie silence, not a j 
sound in the air, r 

Is l hat someone in Iho corner? 

That I am not aware . 

Colors passing through the darbies ' 

to the land that is not therP : 

II ’s happening too soon, . j 

for me to feel scared, l 
Yet something’s uncomfortable ' • 
in the air, 

that’s not heard. J 

Plunging bn and on through the 
darkness that has noend. 

The land of darkness, when j- 
You lift up your head, 

Is at its end. I 

Kathryn Jane HWdi 

Belfast, North tnhuL 
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Scott Hector, 6 
. Englewood, Colorado 


If I were 

If I were a whale, I'd swim in the sen nnd eat fish and stick up my fail. 

If I were a deer, I'd live in the woods and graze in (he meadow and tramplhroo^ 
the woods. I’d run away from hunters nnd trick dogs, loo. 

If I were a lighthouse, I'd ltave a light on me. I'd light the ships’ way throaghfl* 
night and have people living in me. 


But of all the things that I could be, I think the host one is me. 


Jennifer Uniatf 
Craig, Abi 
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How to cope when a daughter 
picks the ‘wrong’ boyfriend 


By Elolse Taylor Lee 


/ . . < Y 04 raise a daughter pretty enough and 
i '. popular, eriough to ; be homecoming 
i .'^teeni you give berbery advantage you 
' , can afforii . and sohi^.! you can't ; you" 
. protect her sis much as you can^Then, 
aiddbnly, she starts running ; around with 

: the ; wOnt kid shtfa ever: metv and- She 
' won't listen to reason. These, are .‘the 
troubled thoughts of-a mother and father 
when their daughter, Elaine, a sixteen- 
year-old, started dating Nord. 

Elaine ignored her parents* counsel and 
! defied their wishes. Within a tew months 
vfi .JVfJHlSSlI' -..A reputation. Jn the 






and tell Nord I'm not home," Elaine 
begged her*mother. 

But Elaine's mother refused to do the 
. "dirty work"' . 

: ' "You got yourtplf into this situation, 

. and It’s up to y ou to get out of U," she 
maintained. 

What . enabled Elaine’s mother to take 
thin strong .stand, since she really didn't: 
want. Elaine to, .get Involved again with 1 
Nord and each encounter posed the risk 
that he might pereuade her to resume 
their friendship? 

.Elaine's parents had observed their 
daughter’s determination when she had 

counted on' 








Can you find and circle tha hidden art term#? 

They read vertically, horizontally, diagonally, forwards, and occasionally, •** 
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Art Criticism: study of a 16th-century man 


By Christopher Andreae 

Nobody knows who this old man is. It is 
assumed that the drawing was a preparatory 
study for one of van Leyden’s engravings, 
possibly of an evangelist. But this is guess- 
work. The prints in question anyway do not 
show the man from the front in this way. 
Since there is no known print like it. it is 
particularly fortunate that this drawing 
found its way, in 1892, into the British 
Museum. With other drawings by Lucas van 
Leyden in the same album, the British 
Museum at that time acquired the largest 
group of his existing drawings in the world. 
They give an insight into his art not provided 
by his prints. 

It was his work as an engraver and 
designer for woodcut which gained this 16th- 
century Dutch artist his international repu- 
tation. Prints were the visual telegraphy of 
his day — a fact that it is hard to imagine in a 
world overfull of photography, film, and a 
muttiplicity of other reproductive tech- 
niques. Van Leyden himself got to know the 
work of his great contemporaries Raphael 
and Durer by means of prints, after or by 
them. It was not until 1521 that he actually 
met Durer and the German master’s in- 
fluence on him was strengthened by contact, 
i Durer even drew his portrait ) . 

The drawing has been described as "one of 
the earliest examples of what will later be 
called Dutch Realism." The nearest thing to 
it in the remainder of van Leyden’s work is 
seen in his paintings of chess and card 
players. The inwardness of the seated figure 
iB accentuated by the way in which the artist 
managed to foreshorten the old man’s face 
and push his cap forward; the figure's 
actuality — more than 450 years ago — is 
emphasized by the very deliberate delinea- 
tion, at leaBt partly the result of Lucas's 
discipline with the graver. 

But what makes this drawing special 
seems to me more than anything the strange 
feeling it gives of self-portraiture. Obviously 
it isn't a self-portrait: the artist was under 30 
at the time, and his subject isn’l looking at 
him; but to draw someone else drawing is an 
act of Identification. Its closeness — were 
they both drawing on different, sides of the 
same table? — gives an intimate sende of 
mirror-image. 
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“An Old Man": Black thalk drawing by Lucas van Layden (1494^1538) 


‘The Day of the Locust’ on screen Kenneth Clark’s self-portrait 


By David SterriU 

The long-awaited film verson of Hie Day of. 
the Locust is a knockabout tragi-farqe, often 
recalling the zany Hollywood that Nathanael 
West (a movie writer himself) bitterly paro- 
died in his novel of the same title. 

Though it. remains Surprlsinjgiy true to the 
original pldt, with some embellishments, its 
approach is wholly cinematic. 

The result is a true epic, laced with filmic 
fireworks and grounded in an authentic 
( though pessimistic ) artistic vision. 

Nathanael West’s novel is tough, cynical, 
and brilliantly Written. Its characters stumble 
• through a bleak Hollywood wasteland in 
; search bf ‘ some nebulous salvation that even 
the movies caq’t offer. To pass the time they 
love, laugh, cry, cheat, work, and cause one 
• another pain and humiliation. 

The Schiesingdr film is a brawling, sprawl- 
^ing, squalling battlefield of a film. It dissects 
/ one segment of American bourgeois society T - 
‘ . searching mostly for the nasty, the squalid, 
and the piean — then Smears its findingacro© 
/' '{ the^silvjBr.^reen in lusty Technicolor, with a 
’•[ V bigbudget^rida star studded cast.;' ii'-i.;', 

: y 'ijYet, paradoxicaily^itnev^rquite Itees. Sight' 
, • r'of some essential' dignity fajita apid array of 
uutiheioes; That’ a Why we keepqnwfttchlngi-- ‘ 
' fascinated, av^ftre that we are fa tele presence 


of some small truth — even as the story veers 
from skepticism to downright desolation. 

These three act, interact, grow, regress, 
combine, and align in various ways through- 
out the roiler-coasterlsh plot Finally they are 
caught in the rigt of human insects that gives 
the "Locust”, tale its 'title. unhappy 

people.’ At times they sejflm as bizarre as the 
parade of grotesques who fill In the back- 
ground al West's allegorical canvas. But 
during the movie's central scenes they come 
convincingly, even appealingly, to life. . • 

It is flawed by its own unrelieved bleakness 
— West’s rocky prbse served, as a hard; 
cushion between us and the Story's sharp. 
Corners, a cushion that the movie fails fa' 
provide. And an uncomfortably edge of hys- 
terfa, creeps in during the, least -inhibited 
sequences, as though the director; simply 
didn’t know when to (fait during his headlong 
plunge along West’s dimly Ughtedjroad {the 
sane flaw marred Schiesingff's "Midnight 
Cowboy"). Yet "The D^r of the Locust" 
suecteds on its own terna. as a heartbrokrai 
parable relentlessly told, ■ j 1 j; / -. j , 
"The^ ^Day.'.of the^ tfafa f^erges as^^^ 
Nathfaiadl West’SjmbVle; ^^ IrWic tWifit, 


Another Part of the Wood] A Self-Portrait, by 
Kenneth Clark. $11. New York: Harper & 
Row. London; Jojin Murray. £4.50. 

By Robert Nye. : 

.. Anyone who saw thq television, fleriea' f 'Civ- 

; and Jt^es^itod ~ Will turn with Interest fa this 

volume of hlsautoblography. The Interest will 

not be disappointed. Lord Clark emerges from 
It aa b complex personality with a gift far 
simplifying himself In words. He is himself a 
civilized plan in the best sense of that often 
abused or sentimentalized term. 

. . His background y?as. not auspicious: Indeed, 
He was' brou^it up ln a worfa about as far 
'removed as anyone coiild imagine from flie 
aesthetic universe ih Which he is now himself a 
luminary. His father Uked Nothing ifattef than 
tg gamble. M a;; boy, young. Clark found 
himself mostly . on a yacht ingored off Monte 
. Carlo; There Were; occasional Interruptions in 
the form of shbotthg parties' and trips to the 
mu^c hall. Otherwise, ! his phUdlfaod. was 
passed in. the twilight pf his father ’s obeeaeion 
■ ' withroulette: ,-v v 


spirited description of what he calls. the 
godless, disgraceful, overfed social order of 
Edwardian England. It goes on to describe 
how he emerged from this, eager to develop ; 

> his aesthetic faculties, : able ; to support thdeq, ' 

. faculties wlth .*bolarihlp ; ahd i expertenge,; 

- until at tbe qge pf. thirty Kehneth Clark 1 Was '■■■*, 
‘ appointed direefar <^tbeNkU<mal Ghlfery 
■•'Loridbh 1 .' ; - 

You can read this book for its many 
entertaining character-studies of those Lord 
. Clark has known well Maurice -Bowra, 

■ Bernard Berenson, Logan Pearsall Smith, and 
.ot^er merabers of the art world. Or you can 
/ read It ffar its dolicUfafT anecdotes, ' r i 
.. I think part of the reason for his immense 
success is the fact that .there is a certain gap 
..betwgeii the ‘Sobriety of these roles and 
/attainments and the radiant and unquenchable 
; enthusiasm of hi* natural character; He Is a , . 
j lfarn talker, This, boric tabu about' life and art 
/with g casual wit that bnly serves to barb its 
' wisdom . It Is pn immediately likable portrait T 
of aman Whoeay 9 thathew“ , 'aavedfroihthe , ■ 
poison of success in the wwldVhy'one thing 
"an unabated ’and insatiable fay in the 
.contemplation of works of art," ■* 


considering West's sardonic view of films and nxxjgnitedhlsgwn^ : ^ : J, _ j M ... 

fllinjiig. it’s not a pretty motiwi plcfate, butlt , ted..;Frqm thenw that WSS the mptL^rtfag . Nyj a po«t, jOrlHc. end,., 
iskstrong ands^HBcji^da^p^HRii^ V-;.' force ldhiB U^e.iHis llfe^ry begim with a .* eaaqylat who Ifv8« fa Scotland. • 
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Footprints of young explorers 

Pre-teens around the world are Invited to send In their 
exploration on any subject they choose. Those items 
unused will be returned if sender provides a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. Send to Children's Page, Box 
353, Astor Station, Boston, MA 02123. 


Dlnosaurus Spikey 

Dinosaurua Spikey 

And one Dinosaur climbed a ladder up 
Into ' 
the clouds. 

Now, of course, this Is pretend, you know. 
Now, this Dinosaur had one thorn on his 
nose. 

And this Dinosaur was real little 


And real mean. 

And hia name was: 

Dlnosaurus other-snimal-eater. 
Chicken eater. Thunder names us. 
This Dlnosaurus climbed a ladder to the 


Matt Swan, 4 
Cliff Bide Park, New Jersey 


The land behind your 


Animals’ names 

Piggy’s name is jimmy 
and fox’s name is James, 

. and they both agreed they 
had the best names. 

Pussy ’s name Is Robinson, 
and donkey's name Is Bruce, 
and they both felt uncomfortable, 
because their jumpers were too loose. 

Rachel Fear ey, 10 
Weybrldge, Surrey, England 


r rhc dark eerie Bilence, not a i 

sound in the air, 5 

Is that someone in the corner? 1- 

Tlmt I am not aware. 1 

Colors passing through the darknw ' 

to the land that is not there 



It’s happening too soon, L 

for mo to feel scared, I 
Yet something's uncomfortable 1 
in the air, 
that’s not heard. 

Plunging bn and on through the 
darkness that has no end. »• 
The land of darkness, when ( 
You lift up your head, 

Is at its end. * 

Kathryn Jane wA ' 
Belfast, Nimhmbftl 


V....O ‘ .d. ••• 



Scott Hector, 0 
. Englewood, Colorado 


i J,' ;.; ■ How to cope when a daughter 
I II J : ; picks the ‘wrong' boyfriend 




fjv :: V ■. . By Blolse Taylor Lee ' and tell. Nord I'm not home,” E)ali 

" T ! ’y;* :• \; .. ■ ‘ ' . . togged hermother. 

y%. ; jt: • . ’ • * Ww « daughter pretty enough and . But Elaine’s mother refused to do t 

!; enough : to -be homecorrilng •♦dirty wdrk,"* 

V" ; y® u . "Vou.Sfcjt yourself Into (his situate 

l 'St*.- i ' iL- • Can afford - nnd Aflimu u/Mi naJt. Uu ... ..... . . .. 


and tell. Nord I’m not home,” EJaine 


If i were 




hjuhM thojgbta of a mbltar and father fiord and 

8 sblteen ' “i® 1 ™8 ht persuade her to resume 
year-old, started dating Nord. their friendship? 

d e Khr^h^^‘ fl, , C ? UnSeJ "! d ElalriiB ' s P arente had °i»erved their 
rifa Till 68 ' W h n a monlh s daughter's determination when she had 

.M; counted on; 


she no longer ; 1 


next falL'tke ••V * r ^ Jr!.. J ■ 


If I were a whale, I’d swim in the sea and cat fish and stick up my tail. 

If i were a deer, I’d live in the woods and graze In the meadow and tramp lira# 
the woods. I’d run away from hunters and trick dogs, too. 

If I were a lighthouse. I’d have a light on me. I’d light the ships’ way Ihrootfidi 
night and have people living in me. 


But of all the things tlmt I could be, I think the best one is me. 


Jennifer Unha'p’ 
Craig. Ah*l> 
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SuiaflW’rt If" 


Can 

They read vertically, 

SHOWING 
H C A I W Y T 
EMULABS 


you And and circle the hidden art term*? 

1 horizontally, diagonally, forward*, and occasionally.*** 
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Art Criticism: study of a 16th-century man 


By Christopher Andreae 

Nobody knows who this old man is. It is 
assumed that the drawing was a preparatory 
study for one of van Leyden’s engravings, 
possibly of an evangelist. But this is guess- 
work. The prints in question anyway do not 
show the man from the front in this way. 
Since there is no known print like it, it is 
particularly fortunate that this drawing 
found its way, in 1892, into the British 
Museum. With other drawings by Lucas van 
Leyden in the same album, the British 
Museum at that time acquired the largest 
group of his existing drawings in the world. 
They give an insight into his art not provided 
by his prints. 

It was his work as an engraver and 
designer for woodcut which gained this 16th- 
century Dutch artist his international repu- 
tation. Prints were the visual telegraphy of 
his day — a fact that ij is hard to imagine in a 
world overfull of photography, film, and a 
multiplicity of other reproductive tech- 
niques. Van Leyden himself got to know the 
work of his great contemporaries Raphael 
and Durer by means of prints, after or by 
them. It was not until 1521 that he actually 
met Durer and the German master's in- 
fluence on him was strengthened by contact. 

( Durer even drew his portrait). 

The drawing has been described as “one of 
the earliest examples of what will later 1 m 
called Dutch Realism.” The nearest thing to 
it in the remainder of van Leyden's work is 
seen in his paintings of chess and card 
players. The inwardness of the seated figure 
is accentuated by the way in which the artist 
managed to foreshorten the old man's face 
and push his cap forward; the figure's 
actuality — more than 450 years ago — is 
emphasized by the very deliberate delinea- . 
Uon, at least partly the result of Lucas’s 
discipline with the graver, 

But what makes this drawing special 
seems to me more than anything the strange 
feeling it gives of self-portraiture. Obviously 
it isn't a self-portrait: the artist was under 30 
at the time, and his subject Isnl looking at 
him; but to draw someone else drawing is an 
act of identification. Its closeness — were 
they both drawing on different, sides of the 
same table? — gives an intimate sen^e of 
mirror-image. 









"An Old Man”: Black Chalk drawing by Lucas van Laydan (1494-1538) 


‘The Day of the Locust’ on screen Kenneth Clark’s self-portrait 


By David SterrlU 

The long-awaited film version of The Day of . 
the Locust is a knockabout tragi-farce, often 
recalling the ?any Hollywood' that Nathanael 
West (a movie writer himself) bitterly paro- 
died In his novel of the same title, 

Though it remans surprisingly trip to the 
original plot, With some embellishments, its 
approach is wholly cinematic. 

The result is a true epic, laced with filmic 
fireworks and grounded in an authentic 
(though pessimistic) artistic vision. 

Nathanael West's novel is tough, .cynical, 
qrid brilliantly written: Its characters stumble 
through a bleak Hollywood wasteland in 
search df‘ some njebulous salvation that even 
the movies can’t offer. To pass the time they 
loye, laugh, cry, cheat, work, and cause one 
• . another, pain and humiliation. 

The Schleslnger film Is a brawling , sprawl- 
tag: squalling battlefield of a film. It dissects 
>. one segment of American bourgeois society 
searching piostly for the nasty, the. squalid, 
••and the megn then smears its finding across 
- the silimr.K'reen.in lusty Technicolor with 

: . Mgbudget-!w4w 

Yet, : paradoxically , it never, quite icie® Afghb 
■' (X same_ essential- dignity ln lta sad array of 
‘ ■' •'jantih^rpes.Tha^ we keepoiv watching -- 

■.f^taated l .awgre;that We areln the prtapnee 


of some small truth — even as the story veers 
from skepticism to downright desolation. . 

These three act, interact, grow, regress, 
combine, and align in various ways through- 
out the roller-coasterish plpt. Finally they are 
caught ta the riot of human Insects that gives , 
(he "Lpcust” tale Ity title. They ere unhappy . 
people. Atr timed they septa n bikarins as the .j 
parade of grotesques who fill in the back- 
ground of West’s allegorical canvas. But 
during the movie's central scenes they come 
convincingly , even appealingly, to life'. . .. 

' It Is flawed by its own unrfflidyed bleakness 
— West’s rocky prose .served as hard 
cushion between us and the story's shdrp 
corners, ' a ■ cushion that . the movie, fails to 
provide. And ah uncomfortable edge of hys- 
teria creeps In dtatag thej.least Inhibited • 
sequences, as- though the director: simply 
didn't know when to quit during his headlong 
/plunge along West’s dimly i lighted road (the 
same flaw marred Schlefilnger's "Midnight 
Cowboy’’). Yet "The Day Tof the LocUst" • 
/succeeds cai-its own' terms.. as a heartbroken ; 

, ■ r “i ■ .. 


•^VThe Dayqt the; L6cdst' , ..thus' ether gesas 
' Ndthanael West’s rhovie - ^9 ironfc twist,: 
considering West'a.sardonlc view of films and: 
filming. It's not a pretty mdU<ta picture, >t it 
• is n ptmrtg'ahdNw^ experiehep; 

i ' 


Another Part of the Wood 1 A Self-Portrait, by 
Kenneth Clark. $11. New York: Harper k 
Row, London: John Murray. £ 4.50. 

By Robert Nye j- 

dE^^esenUd ^ will to this; J 

volume of his autobiography. The interest will 
not be disappointed. Lord Clark emerges from 
It as a complex personality with a gift for 
simplifying himself In worcb. He Is himself a 
civilized man in the bes$ sN>ee of that often, 
abus^orsentlmehtalized term. 

.. Hia background was irot aUspicipqS^ ^ tadeed, 
be was brought up In a ; Wdrtdrabout as far 
'removed as anyohe could, imagine^ ^itoni the. 
aesthetic universe ta whioh be Is now hlniself a 
luminary. His father liked nothing better than 
to gantota. As a . bqy,. young Clark fOMnd 
; 4 hlnisielf mostly on a yacht moored o«’ Monte/ 
Carlo, There Were occasional ^lttferniplions ta 
the form ; of- shooting pa^es and teipa to the , 
ihusic hall. : .Otherwise, 1 hta- childhood, was 
>■' passed ta the s tvviJight pf ljis f’ather'B obsession 
with roulette. .*• 

jAt:tae.age of seven, ^ ^Uipugh, young Kenajrth 
, rec(*nijedlii8 own ability t ; teJLI gpodart frpm 
' hath ,'Frora then on that/^Vas ^ motivating 
1 force in hte life. Hts life-etory bdgins With a. 


spirited description of what he calls the • 
godless, disgraceful, overfed social order of 
Edwardian England. It goes on to describe 
■ how' he emerg^ from this, eager -to develop ' 

' hip aesthetic faculties, : able to support those ■. 
•; fae.ulUds /With scholarship; -and; expertanop, : : 
tiktil at the. age of L’lriy Kemtota park wa$ ; 

•• Qal^y'^ 

'LftaHmi;' ' 1 • ■" * 

You can read this book for Its many 
entertaining character-studies of those Lord 
Clark has known well — Maurice -BoWra, 

. Bernard Berenson, Logan Pearsall Smith, and 
' other members-of the art world. Qr you can 
. read lt fto' Its delicious anecdotes, 

- I think' part of the reason for his Immense 
; success is (he fact that .there la a certain gap 
between ■ the - sobriety of these roles arid 
attainments and the radiant and unquenchable 
^enthusiasm .of Us natural character. He is d . 

' bom talker. This book taUte about li/e and art 
; With a casital wit that only serves to barb.its 
•L wisdom. It Ik 1 pn Immediately likable portrait "; 
of a man'whosays thathe.was^ ^"saved from the 
poison of success in the world" by one thing 4-:«' ' 

- "an .unabated': and ’ Insatiable -fdy ta the .. .. 
• cpntempldtlonof Worksolart.’’ ' . . . ■ V. j 

1 ‘i ' . • i.'.. :.•••'••.•.. .. 1 • 

•;: < .-7v'B.dhert; , Nye ' ik d poetr 'critfc*>::gnd;, 
: l '; L «aSdytetwhpiive8.ta;Scoila^ : 
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Watering your garden: 
be sure the soil is soaked 


By Peter Tonge 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

My wife isn't the envying type. But if 
she coveted anything in the world U was 
the cucumbers a friend of mine, Emil 
Dahlquist had growing in hi* garden last 
year. 

Emil's main interests lie elsewhere, but 
he does have time for a small garden. The 
cukes it contained were the best I had 
seen In a long time. 

He grew them on soil ridges tiiat looked 
like mounded potato rows. But the secret 
of his success lay in the number of empty 
cans he had buried part way in the soil 
every 12 inches or so. These made it 
possible to water his water-loving cucum- 
bers properly. 

Indeed, the most important nutrient 
required for plant growth is water. All the 
nutrients absorbed by the roots of a plant 
must first be dissolved by water and then 
transported by water through the plant 
itself. Plants also maintain proper tem- 
perature by transpiring through the 
leaves. In other words plants, like people, 
perspire, and to do bo they need water. 

One final Fact to underscore this Impor- 
tance: Between 80 and 95 percent of an 
actively growing plant is water. A cab- 
bage, for instance, is 93 percent water. 

The most common mistake people 
make when it comes to watering -is to 
assume that because the surface of the 
soil is wet, the rest of it is, too. That is 
frequently not so. 

An acquaintance of mine who got 
indifferent results from his garden last 
ygar insisted he thoroughly watered his 
garden. Yet whenever I saw it, it was 
crying out with thirst. In fact, his garden 
had been watered often but never well. 


There is o simple check to test if the soil 
is adequately wet: After watering, scrape 
away the lop one inch of soil. If it is still 
damp at that depth, fine. If not, water 
again. 

All too frequently water drains away 
from a plant before it can be soaked up by 
the soil. To avoid this, make sauccr-like 
depressions around your larger plants, 
.such as tomatoes, so that the water will 
gather there and then soak deep into the 
soil. Or you might try the Dahlquist 
method, which worked so wondrously for 
his cucumbers. 

Take some empty cans i2 pound cans 
are a good size > and cut out the bottom as 
well as the top (or else punch holes in the 
bottom) and sink these onc-third of the 
way into the soil. Whenever you water, 
fill these cans. The water, which now 
cannot flow away from the plants over the 
surface of the Botl. is forced straight down 
where it is needed. Mr. Dahlquist also 
added compost to the bottom of the cans 
so that every time he watered he was, in 
fact, feeding the cucumbers. 

Use a mulch, too. It cuts down on 
evaporation and keeps weeds out of the 
garden as an added bonus. 

So much for getting an adequate supply 
of water to your plants. Can you give 
them too much water? Yes— If you have 
a heavy clay soil In your garden. 

Roots need air as well as water, and 
overwet soils block out the supply of air. 
The solution lies in incorporating lots of 
organic matter to make the soil porous. It 
might help to raise the beds on clay soils 
so that heavy rains can drain away from 
the plants more readily. 

Clay soilB retain moisture better than 
light soils during dry spells. Remember, 
though, once dry, clay requires a lot more 
water to become adequately moist again. 


Missing: the chic Frenchwoman 


By Phyllis Feldkamp 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

A slowing economy has sent the miracu- 
lously dressed, meticulously groomed 
Frenchwoman underground. You rarely see 
the “femme du monde” who would do credit 
to Dior sauntering along the rue du faubourg 


Fashion 


Saint Honore looking as If she'd spent half the 
morning at the hairdresser's and the other half 
choosing her shoes. Today there is more 
"laissez-faire" than “noblesse oblige" in 
French dressing. 

What you do see are T-shirts with printed 
cotton skirts or pinafores, sandals with- high 
stacked-leather or wedge heels, and in- 
expensive straw totes, which in days gone by 
would have been considered suitable for 
marketing or possibly a picnic in the country. 

Paris newspapers devote much more space 
on their women's pages to the progress of the 


“Mouvemfent de la Liberation do la Femme" 
than was the case when I was last here a year 
ago. Consumer-oriented stories appear with 
more frequency, and shopping tips are In- 
clined to be money -savins rather than money- 
spending types. The good buy for a few francs 
1 b featured. For example — in Le Figaro — 
how you can find at the Prisunic (a low-price 
chain store) a creditable copy of the leathor- 
trimmod Gucci felt tote called "le status sac." 

The other cheap knock-off that has caught 
the fancy of Parislohnes and Is available for 
the equivalent of $3.50 in the shops is a rayon 
version of the Missoni silk jersey muffler. U is 
worn, In the approved Missoni manner, wound 
once around the neck and looped over low In 
front. 

“Bluejinz,” as the French call denim jeans, 
are as uniform in Paris as in any American 
high school. An impossibly tight model is the 
latest cut. A big smock cinched with a 
cummerbund is the usual top. "Fadeouts” are 
thought by the French to have had it and the 
array of Jeans In Left-bank boutiques are all 
deep indigo. 
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By Frederick R Chnv ( ilier 


Problem No. 6713 
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Whllt 10 Piece* 

White to play and mate in two. 

(First prize. British Chess Magazine. Two- 
movers, 1974.) 


10 Pieces v/niio I Pik„ 

Whlto 111 |'il.iy ,|(l.l I1i.it>- III | All 

>. Two- (Second !>*•/>.' Muiisn Uh-v. Magazine. Two- 
mover*, l(»/4 i 


Solutions to Problems 

No. 6711 Kt-B6 

No. 6712. 1 R/4-KI3 threatens 2 Kl-K3ch, Kt«kt 
3 PxKt mate 
It 1 . - R-R7; 2 QxBch 
If 1 . . Q-R5, 2 P-K4ch 

End-Game No 2210. After 1 . . R-R8ch: 2 
KxR. PxP, White escapes with 3 R-KB5. KxR. 4 
P-Kt4ch, KxP; 5 K-KI2, with a winning advan- 
tage. 

Cleveland International 

The winner ol the Cleveland Plain Dealer in- 
ternational tournament, which concluded May 
22. was grandmaster Istvun Cbom. tluiw.in.in 
grandmaster Second was YiicjukI.iv iji.iihI- 
master Predrag Ostojic. with Ptnlipjiimi rji.md- 
master Eugenio Torre an closer third. 

The top U.S. players were Andrew Sottlr. ami 
Edmar Medms. who wero lied lor lourlh, filth, 
and sixth with Florin Ghoorghiu. Rumania 

This event was jointly sponsored by Iho U S 
Chess Federation, the Cleveland Plain Donlni. 
and the Cleveland Chess Association. 

The score of Csom's win from Mndnls comes 
courtesy of (he U.S. Chess Federation. 


End-Game No. 2211 
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Sicilian Defense 


Moduli 

Caom 

White 

Black 

1 

P-K4 

P-QB4 

2 

KI-K83 

P-Q3 

3 

B-Kt5ch 

Kt-Q2 

4 

P-Q4 

Kt-B3 

5 

Kt-B3 

PxP 

6 

QxP 

P-K4 

7 

Q-Q3 

P-KR.'i 

8 

KI-Q2 

B-K2 

9 

Kt-B4 

0-0 

10 

BxKt 

BxB 

11 

KtxOP 

Q-B2 

12 

KI-B5 

(fl)BxKI 

13 

PxB 

P-K5 

14 

Q-K2 

KR-K 

15 

B-Q2 

QR-B 

18 

P-QR3 

B-B4 

17 

B-K3 

Q-K4 

18 

BxB 

RxB 


Medina 

While 

tu 0-0 

20 QUO 

21 n-(J 4 

22 Ft/t-0 

23 n-OR 

24 R-Kl) 
2f» Kt-O 

26 KI-K3 

27 Q-H4 
20 P-KKI3 
20 KI-KI2 

30 Q-KI3 

31 Kt-K.1 

32 Q-B4 

33 Q-KI3 

34 R/l-Q 

35 R/t-02 
Resigns 


Caoni 

Minch 

Oxtll' 

rou:» 

H.4-K4 
K-M? 
H.-l-k? 
O KM 
Kt 114 
PI 14 
KUA3 
P-H.'i 
H-OtM 
P-Bfi 
R-QKI4 
R-QH4 
CMM 
Q-Rfi 
R-KR4 
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While ,o PKCM 

WMiIm k. jiiiiv .ind win 

(tiollci-l ii>| uni. t umpii.iii imitn churtiplonshlp. 
Kll| illlf lluji « |. 1 !»/(» } 


Mm* upurt in ,|| Vanruiivnr l)y u point find 4 
hall ImkI. ai i | a mil*,, warn Elod MacskW- 
VanciHiviii, i|iiimiIiii,i:i|(ii r }yi i/o f-'orlnloa, H^ 1 * 
«|aiy. ami John Wal-.-nn. I )«invrir HllhvWStWjJ- 
» .in Linitin*.. aha> ul Viincmivor Tills 
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mains weak, and Black Is able to work out a 
strong K-sfcfe attack. 

: '^res First #t Vancouver 

The .late • Estonian grandmaster p ol ,i 
Keres. easily tysfflfed his high rating by Winning 
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Try banana bread , 

from Calif brnia 1 teaspopn each baking powd«- and soda " I 

■ r • . ""W teaspOQnsat ■ | 

-Sherry Carey , La Jolla, California, sends a l cup chopped Walnuts. ■ ^ . j 

recipe for badana-molssses . bread, which you '-'v. - | 

may like to try. . . .. !'• - 1 

. * Mash b&nahas uatll oo lumps remain;. Add l 

Banana Bread egg and mix WblhBeatUi sugar. moIasa^ iiMii' 

3 ripq bananas shortening. Sift .together % noiir, 'tiiSSi 

1 egg, unbeaten ... ; powder, soda, a^id salj. Add to .first mlxture. ! 

% cup sugar , Sllr; in walhuts: Bake'ih- greyed £by & by 3- 1 

2 tablespoons. light molhasea’ CtrcacieV inch loaf psq at 325 degrefefi ; F. fordbo “ 

2 tebjespoops pielied’cookmgM:' : ••’hour. ■ ^ -T-’V:* : :/ -i 

"'S '■ ■ ■■ "! - '"V" • - '-'t .- 
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Frank Church: benign scourge of the CIA 


By Louise Sweeney 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

There were nine or 10 farmers gathered in a hot room in 
Shoshone County, Idaho, back in the summer of '56, 
listening to a young Democratic lawyer who was running 
like o deer for the United States Senate. 

The lawyer, Frank Church, was talking and swigging 
great gulps of water as he unrolled q long campaign speech 
designed for a major rally. Finally one great big farmer at 
the back of the room said, "Young man, l want to tell you 
something. I'm gonna vote for you, but you’re the only 
windmill l ever saw that rail entirely on water." 

After the meeting someone asked Frank Church why he 
had given a whole speech lo just a handful of people — 
"Why unload the whole bale of hay, Frank?" His answer: 
"Because I'm out to make converts — if I tell it to 10, 
they'll tell It to 10 more." 





Profile 



That attitude, which at 32 made him one of the youngest 
men ever to win a Senate seat, may be an asset again 
during another important summer in Frank Church's life. 

This is the summer when 10 million people may tell it to 
another 10 million as Sen. Frank Church, chairman of the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, chairs televised 
hearings on the domestic role of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Chairmen of controversial TV hearings have a way of 
becoming famous, as Senators Estes Kefauver and Sam J. 
Ervin Jr. proved, so before the next election Frank 
Church’s name may be as familiar as John Wayne’s. 

But Senator Church is not now a candidate for the 
presidency, although his long-time campaign manager 
Carl Burke admits “he was prepared to pul his foot in the 
water last January [when he was asked to chair the 
intelligence committee] and then pulled oul because he 
knew that maintaining a political posture when running a 
serious type of investigation would be a disaster. " 

Restoring confidence 

When he is asked what the U.S. moat needs Jna president 
and whether he would be willing fo give It, he answers: 

"1 think the country [he sighs 1 needs to have its 
confidence restored in political leadership. Any man that 
can do this, whoever he may be, that man we need for 
president." 

Is he ruling himself out? "No, I'm not ruling one way or 
another. That's the bedrock requirement in the aftermath 
of Watergate and u whole decade of disillusionment." 

Although lie's not in the running now, the liberal weekly, 
"The Village Voice," profiled hint as "the hottest liberal 
dark horse." He pushes the levers of power in several 
important Senate committees, appears almost nightly on 
camera lo answer questions about CIA assassination 
charges or hearings on the scandals of multinational 
corporations. 

Senator Church looks different off camera. On camera, 
answering volatile questions, he is formal, guarded, his 
eyes hooded, almost scholarly, with a certain heaviness of 




By R. Norman Matheny. stall photographer 

Senator Church: probing, delving 


manner and appearance which are deceptive. In person he 
is trim, ebullient, tail (six feet) with a tan face that grins 
easily, brown eyes, Indian black hair with some features of 
gray in H, and a warmth that the camera somehow doesn't 
catch. 

The one constant, off camera or on, is the voice, a soft 
baritone that falls in measured cadences like lilies from 
Tennyson, with no slang. 

He says: "My father had a lively Interest In politics. He 
was an adamant Republican and his hatred of [Franklin] 
Roosevelt was something to behold. ... He liked to 
argue politics and it fell to me when no one else was 
available, as the youngest son, to take the other side of the 
argument. 

" In the process I had to read up on Roosevelt, and I used 
to go to the library and try to understand what the New 
Deal was all about." In the process, he converted himself 
and gives Ills Republican father the credit for his 
becoming a Democrat. 

We arc sitting In Frank Church's Capitol office, a long 


room decked with senatorial brown leather furniture and 
an oil portrait of one of his heroes,. the legendary orator 
Sen. William Borah, “The Lion of Idaho." The office is 
hidden away at one end of a maze of marble corridors, and 
one of the precautions he takes as chairman of the 
intelligence committee is to have it swept regularly for 
"bugs." 

Partisan split avoided 

There has been some public criticism that the committee 
is split but he denies it: “We have managed to avoid a 
partisan split and all of the decisions that have been 
reached so far have been unanimous. I think his Is a 
remarkable feat . . . given the broad spectrum of 
philosophical differences represented In the membership, 
from Gary Hart to Barry Goldwater." 

Sen. Howard H. Baker (R) of Tennessee, a member of 
the intelligence committee Bays, “1 like Frank. He's 
honest and decent and doing a good Job, but I suspect he 
has a strong partisan loyalty. Some unpleasant things took 
place during Democratic administrations, and I'm sure 
he's still trying to reconcile that. But I overcame that [on 
the Senate Watergate committee] and I'm sure he will 
too." 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield (D) of 
Montana says, "I've watched him for many years here and 
I've been tremendously impressed. He always was a 
comer. . . .He's careful* conscientious, concise, and does 
his homework thoroughly," 

Senator Church, after 15 years on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Is also third in line for the 
chairmanship, with only elder statesman Mansfield before 
him. 

Wife ‘teethed* on politics 

Frank Church met his future wife In high school in Boise; 
she was Bethlne Clark, daughter of Democratic Idaho Gov. 
Chase Clark, a woman who was teethed on politics and 
seems to play a vital part in her husband's political as well 
os personal life. But he overrode her opposition to his early 
0965) stand against the Vietnam war. He was one of the 
first lo speak out, before it was politically chic, and was 
also co-author of the Cooper-Church amendment which pul 
an end to the war in Cambodia by cutting off funds. 

• Mrs. Church describes their marriage: “He really likes 
home. He families," she says, using it as a verb. 

The Churches have two sons, Forrest, ,a graduate 
student at Harvard Divinity School, and Chase, just 
graduated from Walt Whitman High School in Maryland. . 
One of their favorite family spots is a Civil War cabin in the 
Pennsylvania woods where there's a fishing stream with 
what the Senator calls “some very elusive brown trout in 
it." 

He is also an unaccomplished pianist, who played “The 
March of the Mickey Mouse" at a recent fund-raiser. 
Those who know him say he's a sentimentalist, .too, a 
Churchill fan, and a man who comes to dinner but never 
finishes it because he loves to talk too much. He gave a 
still-remembered keynote Bpeech at the Democratic 
Notional Convention in I960; much earlier his golden 
throat won him a $4,000 American Legion oratory award In 
high school. And that sound you may hear off In the wings 
is Frank Church clearing his throat for a TV summer. 


Celebrated historian lectures cruise passengers 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Aboard the Santa Mercedes 

off the coast of Brasil 
Samuel Eliot Morlson may have put down 
his historian's peh as he claims in his 
conclusion to his masterly two-part work, 
"The European Discovery of America." But 
the same sparkle and pungency which charac- 
terized his long career as a Harvard scholar 
are still very much in evidence. : - 

And so is his determined adherence to the 
rules of historical evidence, ' 

He displayed all these trails on a recent sea 
voyage this spring around South America and 
through the Straits of Magellan — a voyage 
that was, in a way, something of a nostalgic 
Pilgrimage for the Pulitzer Prize winner. . . 

Admiral Morison had made Hie same trip 
several years ago as part of the research for 
his "The European Discovery of America." 
That trip, following Magellan’s route, wfts fhe 
*ast of many- he had taken with his late wife. ' 

..This ;time, In; the ^dompapy -iif idaMjghter 
-historical : research, but; to lectureron; the 


discovery of the New World to cruise passen- 
gers aboard the SS Santa Mercedes. 

A far cry from lecturing to Harvard 
undergraduates 1 But the same hours of care- 
ful research for each 30-mlnute talk 
much in evidence. “I'm accustomed to pre- 
paring my lectures," he explained. 

His talks were peppered with anecdotes 
drawn from a lifetime of study. And no 
wonder I Admiral ' Morlson’s life has been 
wrapped tip with the sea. He comes by. it 
naturally ? His forebears were part of the New 
England seafaring tradition, and many of his , 
books reflect tWs fascination. 

He himself became an admiral hi World War . 
II, and about that time he accepted the 1 task of 
writing the naval history of the wad. Much of 
the 15-vdlume “History of U.S. Navpl Oper- 
ations in World Warn” c^Inimhisewn on-; 
thensceneoftMiwiW 

u is. this penchant for reliving the' ex- 
periences M the doughty seamen about . whom - 
he writes GotambUS^Pi^ 


evening. “I got my technique from Parkman 
(a 19th-century historian) ; a man of the plains 
and forests, he went into the wilderness and 
: saw it as the early explore have U^ed; 
. the same technique for (be sea voyages to the; 

• ) ArtieaHiqite: ‘ ■ . V; ■ 

It is an approach that has served Admiral 
Morison well. From his early studies of. 
Columbus to his biographies of Jphn Paul 
Jones and Commodore Mpttbew C. Perry and 
on to the “European Discovery of America,*' 
he has retraced hte principal characters hi. 
tbeli; voyages and their-llVes as few other 
. ; historians have done with subjects; ‘ //..* • 

: . this retracing is at ita ultymate ih jhe twd-' 
volume history of discovery' The first -bock' 
coVera thd hqrtheim voyages from 45^0 to 18bo 
■ * A.D. V the^Nofwmep,- Jpfo Cabot, Jacques 
. Chrtler, and a score of otfrers; >The "Second, 
focuses on the years l^ tdrleid and Cofqrrt- 
. busi' VeapUcci, MaBeilan, D^e/and jSebas- ; 


debunkers of Columbus who would call him 
merely a Johnny-come-lately. 

Admiral Morison talked candidly about the ; 
-various thepries that, the Vikings, tne English/ 
the Phoenician's, .and qfhers gof to tlm New E 
•; World flrgLt^This to: a' debuhkjhg age, , : hq.; ; 
coitiVnented. "Tbit’s why all these theories 
keep coming up." . 

; For Admiral Morison, none of these theories 
is. based on Identifiable facts. As far as . the 
Phoenicians getting to Brazil, as advanced by 
various United ; States and European hlsto- 
• riai*, hb aid ifiatiy, “There to absolutely no 
evidence, " adding that he doubted the Phoenf- : 

, clan ships could have made ft to America. . 

• Rather than wasting their time With such ‘ 
theories, he counseled* historians would be 
• bett er advised to htmethObiselyOs oft the facts > 
arid?, tlfen^rwrile good tajd; i'Hjstpry ;Js ... 
.^sentiaijy .-the story of- human • life .on the 
,/ pianet^’he said. '‘You’ve got to make tt fl&iW." ;■ 


;■■■.:.£ E.E V/j 

•>:'Jl?ja^Coiumbua w^o 
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Duo de superpuissance 


Duett der Supermachte 


par Joseph C. Harsch 

C'est exprimer une banalite que de 
dire gue les Americains et d’autres 
Occidentaux ne partagent pas le m£me 
avis sur la < detente ». Nous eti connais- 
sons tons les indices. Fartout on a 
tendance & croire que c'est une bonne 
chose que les cosmonautes sovi&tiques 
et les astronautes Learns se soient 
rejoin ts dans respace. Mals les mimes 
personnes qui approuvent cet exemple 
de Ja detente d^pJorent d’ordinaire de 
nombreux traits de la soctetd sovietique 
et le style de vie des Soviets. 

Ce conflit est troublant et affiigeant. 
Lea gens vivant dans des soci6tds libres 
ou relativement libres devraient-ils 
fraterniser dans certains domaines avec 
les Soviets tout en deplorant leur com- 
portement de si nombreuses fagons? 
Ou devraient-lls les boycotter, les isoler 
et les frapper d’ostracisme comme une 
mantere d’exprimer leur disapproba- 
tion et dans l’espoir (peu importe k quel- 
point utopique) que cela pourrait 
amener le leopard sovietique & changer 
de peau. 

J'almeiais soumettre les reflexions 
sviivantes k ceux que ce conflit trouble. 

Les Etats-Unis et I’Unlon sovietique 
sont uniques dans le monde, aujour- 
d’hui. Elies constituent des super- 
puissances. II n'y a aucune autre super- 
puissance bien que la Chine et une 
£ventuelle Europe occidentale unie 
pulssent devenir un jour des super- 
puissances. 

Cet 6tat de choses n'est pas inhabituel, 
bien que pas sans pr£c6dent. Rome et 
Carthage 6taient autrefois des super- 
puissances dans une Eurasie par ailleurs 
impulaaante. Dans la plus grande partle 
de l'hlstoire, la puissance a 6t6 aux 
mains de plusleurs plutat que de deux 
grands. Lorsqu’elle est double (k deux 
imiq item ent), J’un d£truira l’autre 
comme Rome d£truisit Carthage ou ils 
apprendront S coexister dans un esprit 
de riyalit6 comme (plus tard dans 
l'histoire ancienne) Rome coexista avec 
la Parthie. 

Les deux superpuissances actuelles 
ont 6tg> tent^es de Be d£truire mutuelle- 
ment. Des gens tant A Washington qu'A 
Moscou ont envisage l’idfie de frapper 
l’autre dans une action nucllaire 
• preventive*. La • victoLre totale » a 
ses- partisans aujourd’hui dans les deux 
capitalcs. Mais selon l’opinlon autoriB^e 
exprlmge dans les deux capitales, on 
est arrive A la conclusion que le prix 
(perte de la moitiA au moins de la 
population et de la plus grande partie 
de la structure industrielle) en 6tait 
trop Alevfi. 

C'est ainsi qu’lls en sont venus A 
avoir un IntAret r&ciproque A la survie 


sans guerre nucIGaire. Cela leur procure 
un inter et mutuel secondaire. Ni k 1'un 
ni k ] ’autre ne plait l'idde de chantage 
par le moyen d’armes nucleaires de la 
part d’un petit pays. C’est la raison 
pour laquelle ils ont joint leurs efforts 
pour maintenir aussi petit que possible 
le • club » nucl6aire. 

k cet 6gard ils ne different pas des 
deux plus grands fabricants d’automo- 
biles americains — Ford et General 
. Motors. Ils sont rivaux. Chacun vou- 
drait' avoir 1’autre s’U le pouvait. Ils sc 
concurrencent h la Jiinite de la tolerance 
legale en recherchnnt des marches et 
en essayant de se surpasser par 
de nouveaux modules. Mais ils ont 
egalement des intdrets com mu ns. Ils 
s’unissent pour soutenir A Washington 
une politique ou une legislation qui 
stimule les ventes de voitures. Ils se 
mettent ensemble pour resister A quoi 
que ce soit qui puisse freiner les ventes 
tel que des mesures contre la pollution. 
Ils coopArent. 

II y a lieu de noter egalement que 
sur le plan humain les riches et les 
puissants ont tendance A s’associer avec 
leurs semblables. Les riches proprlA- - 
taires de yacht se retrouvent & Palm 
Beach, Newport ou A Monte Carlo. 
Dans le mfime ordre d’idee, les tAtes 
des superpuissants se trouvent avoir 
un charme reciproque. Le president 
Ford, comme ses preddeesseurs, sup- 
pose des petlts princes ou premiers 
ministres lorsqu’il se doit, mais il 
consacrerait . un temps illimite A 
Leonid Brejnev ou k Mao TsA-Toung. 
Ceux qui se ressemblent ont tendance 
6 s’assembler. Les superpuissances — 
peu importe A quel point leurs conflits 
sont grands ou leurs disaccords du 
point de vue idiologique sont profonds 
— ont d’importantes affaires k traiter 
ensemble, et se plaisent k le falre. C’est 
difficile pour ceux qui disposent d’une 

S rande puissance d ’6 viter de montrer 
u dAdain A ceux qui ont peu de 
pouvoir. 

L’Union sovietique exerce une tyran- 
nie. Elle tyrannise tous ses citoyens. 
Elle tyrannise les minor It As ethniques 
plus durement que les dominateurs 
russes. Elle a AtouffA la libertA des Let- 
toniens, des Estoniens, des Lithuaniens, 
des Ouzbeks et des Kirghiz, des 
Tatars de CrimAe et des Ukrainiens. 
Tous voudraient Atre UbArAs de Moscou 
et de leurs suzerains russes s’ils le 
pouvaient. 

Les Americains n'alment pas la 
tyrannie, mais les Etats-Unis en tant 
que superpuissance ont des affaires k 
traiter avec la seule autre superpuis- 
sance du monde. C’est une contradic- 
tion. C’est aussi humain — et proba- 
blement nAcessalre. 


Von Joseph C. Hnrsch 

Man sagt dnmit nichts Nones, wenn 
man feststellt, dnfi die Amvriktmcr Und 
ihre westlichen Verbimdoten bo/.Liglieh 
der Eutspannungspolilik goloiltcr Mci- 
nung scien. Wir allc kcimcn die Sym- 
ptome. t) be rail hat man cs iibeiwicgcnd 
begrlifit, daB die ameriknnischcn Astro- 
nauten und sowjetischen Kusmonau- 
ten im Weltraum zusammengenrbeitet 
haben. Aber die glelchcn Leutc, die 
dieses Bcispiel fiir die Entspnnnung 
gutheiflen, miGbilligen gewblmlicli viHu 
Grundzilge des sowjetischen Gosell- 
schaftssys terns und des sowjetischen 
Lebensstils. 

Dieser Widerspruch isl ver wir rend 
und bedruckend zugleich. Soli ten 
Menschen, die in einer freien odor ver- 
haltnismiiBig freien Gescllschaft leben, 
auf einigen Gebieten freundschaftliclic 
Beziehungen zur Sowjetunion pfJegen, 
wahrend sie deren Verbal ten in vieler- 
lei Hinsicht miBbilligen? Oder sollten 
sie ihr MiBfallen durch Boykott, Isolie- 
rung und Achtung zum Ausdvuck 
bringen, in der Hoffnung (wie un- 
realistisch es auch sein mag), dadurch 
eine tiefgreifende Anderung herbeizu- 
fiihren? 

Fur diejenigen, die dieser Wider- 
spruch beunruhigt, mochte ich folgendes 
darlegen. 

Die Vereinigten Staatcn und die 
Sowjetunion stehen heute in der Welt 
einzig da. Sie sind Supermachte. Es 
gibt keine dritte Supermacht, wenn 
auch China und ein moglicherweise 
vereinigtes Westeuropa eines Tages zu 
Supermachten werden konnten. 

Dieser Zustand ist zwar ungewohn- 
lich, aber nicht ohne Beispiel in der Ge- 
schichtc. Rom und Karthngo waren 
einst Supermachte in einer ansonsten 
machtlosen eurasischen Welt. Meist 
teilteii sich mehr als nur zwei Lander 
in die Mocht. Sind es nur zwei, so wird 
eins das andere zerstoren, so wic Rom 
Karthago zerstorte, odor sie lernen 
nebeneinander zu exislieren, so wie zu 
einem spateren Zeitpunkt in der Ge- 
schichte Rom und Partition nebencin- 
ander bestanden. 

Die beiden Supermachte unserer 
Zeit waren der Versuchung ausgcselzt, 
sich gegenseitig zu vernichten. Sowohl 
in Washington als auch in Moskou hat 
man den Gedanken eines nuklearcn 
Praventivschlags gegen den andcren eiv 
wogen. Sieg auf der ganzen Linic — in 
beiden Hauptstadtcn gibt es Personon, 
die so etwas im Auge haben. Aber eine 
verontwortungsbcwuBte Einschftlzung 
der Lage hat auf beiden Sciten zu dem 
$chluB gefUhrt, daB - der Preis dofUr 
(Verlust wenigBtens der HUlfte aller 
Einwohner und fast der gesamten In- 
dustrieanlagen) zu hoch ist. 

So haben sie ein gemcinsomcs Inter- 


csse tin ran cntwickeU, tibne Atomkrieg 
zu uburlebvn. Dunius frwiichst ein 
zweites genitMiisamus Inter esse. Koine 
tier bciilcn Gmliniiichtc mochte mit 
Hilfu von Nuklriirwaffcn von einem 
kleinctt I.and crprcUL vverden. Daher 
versiii'ht h sic gcmt-iiissiiu. tlcn Club tier 
Alciimniichtt- s*i klcin wic moglich zu 
luiltcn. 

In dieser Hinsichl siml sic den beiden 
gvdllten aincrikanisi'heii Automobilher- 
stellern, Kuril und Gcncrnl Motors, 
nicht uniihnlich. Sic Kind Rjvalen.’ 
.letler wiirdc den iiiulcrcn crlcdigcnj 
wi'iin or kimn to. Wrnn es durum gebt, 
nouc Miir It to zu orsehlicUon oiler den 
nndi.-run bc/.iiglich ncuor Mmicllc zu 
ilbcrlrcffcn, gehen nit! his au die Gren- 
zen des gcsctzlioli Erkiiihlcn. Aber sie 
haben auch gonicin.snnic Intcressen. Sic 
tun .sich zusnmmun, uin in Washington 
die politi.sclic Linic unit die Gesetz- 
gebung zu unlcrstiitzen. die den Absatz 
von Automobilcn steigom. Und sie ar- 
beiten gemeinsam a Horn enlgegen, was 
den Absatz stoeken lassen konnte — wie 
z. B. MaBnahmen gegen die Umwelt- 
verschmutzung. Sic knopericren. 

Mnv\ sol lie ttuch bench ten, dull es in 
dor Nalur des Mcnschcn liegt, daB die 
Rcichcn und Miichligen gern mil Ango- 
horigen Hirer eigonen Klusse Umgang 
pflegen. Die rcichcn .laclilhcsilzcr tref- 
fen sich in Palm Beach, Newport oder 
Monte Carlo. Gcnausu sind die ersten 
Miinner der Supermachte auUerordent- 
lich aneinander inleressiert. Wie seine 
Vorganger erduldet Prusident Ford un- 
bedculendc Fiirsten oder Premiermini- 
stcr, wenn es sein muB, aber fiir cinen 
Leonid Brcschnjew Oder einen Mao 
Tse-tung wiirdc or seine Zeit unbe- 
grenzt zur VcrfUgung stellcn. Gluich 
und glcieh gesellt sich gem. Super- 
mochtc, ganz glcieh, wie weitgehend 
ihre Konflikte oder wie grundlcgend 
ihre idcologischen Differenzen sind, 
haben miteimmcler wiehtige GesehAfte 
ab/.uwickeln — und sie huben Frcude 
darun. Fiir die Miichligen ist es scliwie- 
rlg, nicht veriichtlich auf die kleincren 
Stouten herabzublieken. 

Dio Sowjetunion wird diklulorisch 
regiert. In dicseni Staul werden allc 
Biirger tyrannisiert, die rassischen 
Minderheiten iiilerdings mehr als die 
dominierenden Russcn. Die Freihcit 
von Lctten, Eaten unit Liluuorn, von 
Usbckcn und ICirgisen, von Tularcn und 
Ukrnincrn ist dadurch au.sguld.suht wor- 
don. Allc* wiiren gern unabhiinglg von 
Mosknu und yon der BeherrschunE 
durch die Itussun, -wenn sie konnten. 

Die Amcrikunor huben cine Abnci- 
gung gegen Tyrannei, uber als Super- 
mncht h alien die Vereinigten Staotcn 
mit der cinzigen- andoron Supermacht 
Geschhfte ab/.uwickeln. Dus 1st wider- 
spruchsvoll. Aber es isl uuch meh^h” 
lich — und wahrschelnlich notu'e n o*8 , 



Joseph C. Harsch 


Tosay that Americans and other Westerners 
are of. two minds about “detente" le to utter a • 
platitude. We are ail familiar with the symp- 
toms. People everywhere tend to think it’s a 
good thing that .Soviet and American astro- 
nauts have got together in outer space. But the 
same people who approve of this example oF- 
detente usually deplore many features of 
Soviet society and the Soviet way of life. 

This conflict is puzzling and distressing. 
Should people living in free or relatively free 
societies fraternize in some ways with the 
Soviets while deploring their behavior In so 
many ways? Or should they boycott and 
isolate and ostracize as a way of expressing 
disapproval and in the hope (no matter how 
unrealistic) that It might cause the Soviet 
leopard to change Us spots? 

to those >vho are troubled over this conflict 
I would like to submit the following thoughts. 

The United States and the Soviet Union are 
unique in the world tqday.' They are super T 
powers. There is no "dither' superpower, al- 


The superpower duet 


though China and a possibly united Western 
Europe might soinedaybecome superpowers. . 

This 9 ondition is unusual though not un- 
precedented.' Rome, and Carthage were once 
superpowers in an otherwise powerless Eu- 
rasian world. Throughout most of history 
power has been plural rather than dual. When 
It is dual (only two) one will destroy the other 
as Rome destroyed Carthage & they will learn 
to coexist competitively as (later in ancient 
history JJftome coexisted with Parthla. 

Today’s two superpowers have been 
tempted to try to destroy each other. Individ- . 
uals in both Washington and Moscow have 
considered the Idea of a "preventive” nuclear 
strike at the other. "Total victory” has Us ‘ 
advocates in both capitals today. But respon- 
sible opinion in both capitals has concluded 
that the prite (loss of at least half of the ' 
population and most of the industrial fabric) Is- 
. too high. 1 • . . • *’ 

they, have qom£ to enjoy a mutual interest 
In survival without rtuclew war.: This gives!. 


them a secondary , mutual interest. Neither 
likes the idea of being blackmailed by a small 
country .with nuclear weapons. Hence they 
join in trying to keep the nuclear club as small 
as possible. 

In this respect they are not unlike the two 
biggest American automobile manufacturers 

— Ford and General Motors. They are rivals. 
Each would do the other in if it could. They 
compete to the limit of tolerance of the law in 
seeking markets and in trying to beat the 
other in new models.. But they also have 
interests In common. They join t to. support 
policy or legislation in ' Washington which 
stimulates. automobile sales! They join in 
resisting anything which might depress sales 

— » $uch , as antipollution measures, They 
cooperate. .. 

Also bote thatin human nature the rich and 
powerful ’tepd to associate Vwith .their own 
kind. The yacht-ownlng rHch congregate !at 


fascinating. President Ford, -'**!£? jfcfivta 1 
decepsors, endures petty 
ministers when he would de JfJ te 

unlimited time to a Leonid Brezhnev or a Mao 
Tse-tung. Birds of a feather do tend to flock 
together. Superpowers, no matter how broaa 
their conflicts or how deep their ideological 
differences, have important business to trans- 
act with each other — and enjoy doing it. it ts 
difficult for. those with great power to avoid. 


tui umzeiig. it tyicuiiu«w> — .. 

morp heavily than the dominant Ru J 8 *f^ s ' rt . . : ;- 
has stamped out the freedom of , • 

Estonians, and Lithuanians, of Uzbeks-.”” . • 
Kirghiz, pf Crimean Tatars and Ukrswf^. .. 
All would' be free of Moscow, and of wSK;. : i 
Russian overlords, if they could. . -j? 

• Americans dislike tyranny, but the United . . 
States as a superpower has business ;to 
transact with the world's only othar supers; 

i rimtmni Tt fa Tt let aIda hlirYlflfftVP 


n.i.L m • 2 2 „V ( . : a \. utmaper wjui, me world's oruy ouim 

Palm Beach Ne^ort,- or-Mobtfe Oarlo. JUst so ipower: It tt Inconsistent. It Ja also ; human' 
the, headfr-of- superpowers find; each other wdprobably 

It * i r ^ ' j:;' ■ 
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[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Tiaduclion de I' article lallgteu* pataistant on angiaia lur la paga The Home Farum 
[Une iradunmn iianijana «i publ.ae chaque somamel 

Quelles sont nos pensees? 


Qu’iL est mervoilleux tie se rendro 
compte que memo au milieu de ce 
qui semblo etre des circonstanccs 
nd verses, le bien csl lou jours present ! 
Chaquc minute pout 6lre remplic dc 
bien si nous le reconnnissons avec 
comprehension, si nous nous y alten- 
dons et le revendiquons pour nous- 
memos. Paul a ocrit : « Toutes choses 
concourent ou bien dc ceux qui aiment 
Dieu. » \ Dieu, 1' Amour divin, remplit 
de bien tout espnee, memo lu ou h* 
mal semble reckimor nolro nllention. 

Mary Baker Eddy, qui n decouverl 
et fond6 la Science Chielieuno', ed it : 
« Le bien reclame du rimmme chaquc 
beure de son temps pour lesoudrc 
le probldme dc I’clit*. - a Mon mnri el 
moi avons decide ivcemmenl de mottle 
cola en pratique on examinant fre- 
qu eminent nos pensees. 

Quelle ne fut pas not re surprise de 
voir le grand nombre d’id6es fa uxscs 
qui pouvaient s’lnfiltrer dans l*e space 
d’une heure sou lenient ! L’impalience, 
l’orgueil, la critique, le ressassement 
des erreurs passces, la condamnation 
de soi. Mais des que ces fausses sug- 
gestions se presentent k nous, nous 
pouvons nous tourner vers Dieu ct 
remplacer les man vaises pensees par 
de bonnes pensees et par Vcxerclcc dc 
qualites semblables . a la naliue 
du Christ, leiles que la patience, 
l’humilitd, l’amour, la compassion, le 
pardon. Quand on devient cunscieut 
que Dieu, 1’ Amour, est Lou jours pre- 
sent, et qu’il n’y n nul mil re pouvoir 
en dehors dc Dieu, ceci n’csl pus dif- 
ficile. 

Mon mori csl gardien dans un grand 
entrepot. Jour a pies jour, un certain 
hominc lu Iracnssail vi-ilj:il«-m«'iU el 
un autre lui faisait de.; : uggeslion:; 
obscenes. Mais mon mavi wnviiil qu’en 
Dieu ll pouvait l mu ver sa ddfonse. A 
‘Cliaqui- mstanl il i cinplacail dans sa 
pen.see (nul ijui -.c pnV-iciilail con mu- 
l’image d’un Inmmic immoral, ou d’un 


homme agrcssif, par rhomme spirituel, 
veritable, cree en tant que reflet de 
Dieu, exprimnnt uniquement l’intel- 
ligence ct la bontc de son Cr6ateur. 
Il savait que rhomme cre6 par Dieu — 
l’indentitd spirituclle, veritable de 
chacun de nous — est 1‘enfant de Dieu, 
nil’ll aime ct souticnl ct pour qui le 
bien soul est present. Le mal est 
une fuusse conception et n*a ni source 
ni pouvoir. 

Des le lendcmuin, loute V atmosphere 
sembluil changde. Les Iracassoments 
el suggestions cessercnt. L’Amuur di- 
vin avail gui-ri la situation. 

La Bible indlquc que la sugesse 
supreme de Dieu est In base de tout 
bien. L’Entondement divin nous com- 
munique !o bien sans . interruption, 
mais nous dev r ions y ctrc rcccptifs 
sous sum diffcrcnlCK formes. Les 
su guest ions de pccliu, de mnlndic ct 
de moi't no sont pas des pensees 
provunant de l'Entcndcment divin. 
Mrs. Eddy eeril en effet : « Christ Jesus 
vint pour sauver les hommes de telles 
pensees — toutes sans exception des 
. inventions mortulles — grace au bien 
toujours present et etcrnel. » 3 

En examinant consignment nos pen- 
secs el en les corrlgcant par la verite 
curative do Tut re spirituel, nous recon - 
nuilmns cl accept crons plus facile- 
mont le bien qui nous entoure conti- 
nuellement. 

1 K> •mains - Siitnc* fl Sonic iivtr 

hi ( .hi >!•'< Kfritinc*. |«. -id: '* Ihiitr ,lv 

Him. p. *'il. 

* Oh is hi/' SciM/t pionnncor kilstiann soienncP 

La Kii'lJCIion IranrdiSQ du live d'tlufla «Je la Scmncu 
Ciirdiionnv. ■ Sriuucc ol Sunt# oi/ec in Ciel do* 
EcoIuids do Mary Dnki-r Eddy. B"*lo flvec In lexio nn- 
gl.iis on rug aid On |,eul I'ncholnr dans Iqs Soilo* fln Lor- 
Inin du in 3c loner- CliiOliunno. ou lo cummnndor n 
Franca* L- Cm Ison, Pi|till*h«i » Agnm, Ono Moinny 
Itkpl. IMbn. MjUarhinMIs USA 02115 

roui Mil* IHIIMO|lininMailC SI" IB*. HUliL-j | Hit*. Alli.no 

■ In Ij Si infir,- lf.Hl-,Ais. Ariilu A Thn I.. Ill is- 

linn ^;r.innco Culilrtliing Si- wly. i«ni* N»rwny Mmm|. O'i'- 
lull. MmuilaMi. U i> A Os' 15 


[This religious article appears In English ort the Home Forum page] 

UM>'*oi/ui*q do* am dor Momn-Foium-Soint In enghten eischomandon 'oligioMn Artinol* 

|f: mo Un.ilv.lir Uboisoljung of sc hem I wOchon(UCh| 

Was denken wir? 


Wie wuinliM-liar Ll es duel), zu wis- 
sen, tlulj ilas Clutc- imnu-r gegen wiirlig 
ist, auch 'wenn wir urns in •■inor 
miBlichrn Lage licfiiiiteii! Jcde Minute 
kann von Gulcm crfiilll sein, wenn 
wir os vcrsliiiutnisvoll murk on non, us 
erworten mid fur mis Ijemispruclieii. 
Paulu.s sclirieb; „Wir wissioi aber, dull 
dunon, die Goil liclien, nth* Hinge zum 
Heston diciicn." 1 Grill, die giittliche 
Licbc, crfiilll. alien Haitni mil Gulinn 

Hulbst d«i - l, wci das Bose sich gclUiul 
zu mnehen sclieint. 

Mary I hiker Eddy, die die Chrlsllichc 
Wis.scnseiuiff' enlilccklc und grand etc, 
schroibl: „Dns Gulo fordort vom 
Menschen, dnli er zu juder Slundc dns 
Problem des Seins uusarbeilo.” “ Mein 
"* a, tn und ich bcsehlossen kiirzlich, 
dies in die Tnl uinzusetzen, indem wir 
huu fig unserc Gedanken priiften. 

Wir waren Uberrnscht, wic vide 
false he Begriffo sich • sclioii Iri oilier 
Stunde einsehlelchen ktfnnen: Ungu- 
duld, Stolz, Kritjksucht, daa Nachgrll- 
beln ubqr vergangene 'Fehler, Selbst- 
verdammung. Doch sobald diese fal- 
schen Suggcstioncn zu uns kommen, 
kQnnen wir uns an Gott wenden und 
diese schlechten Gedanken durch gute 
Gedanken und durch die Betatigung* 
christusahnlieher Eigenschaften wie 
Geduld, Demut, Liebe, Erbarmen und 
vergebung ersetzen. Dies ist nicht 
schwer, v/enn wir erkennen, daB Gott, 
Liebe, immer gegenwartig ist und daB 
es keine andere Mach t neben Gott gibt. 

Mein Mann- arbeitet als Wachmenn 
jn einem groBen Lagerhaus. Tpgein 
«gaus wurde er von einem Mann be- 
Mstigt, u n( j e j n andorer machte. ob- 
S2one Anspielungep. Doch cr wuflte, 
tla/i er seine Verteidigung iri Gott 
linden konnte. St ilnd lich ersetztc er 
*d semem Denken allcs, was das BUd 
unmoral ischen oder aggres'siven 
^Jddnes war, dtjreh den wanien. gei- 
stigen Menschenj der als Gottes Wlder- 
fK^ung.erhchaffen ist .und ;nur die 
^dtelljggnz und GUte seines. SChhpfers 


misilriickl. Mein Mmm vvuUlc, dull dor 
vmi Gull gcsciiiiffen*! Mensch — das 
will: I i*;li<*. grist ij'.c Scll»sl eines jeduu 
v«mi mu; -- das gclichtu Kind Goltes 
isl, das vmi llini versurgl wird und 
riir das nur dns Gule gegen wiirlig ist. 
Mas Biisv ist fill fnlschur Beg rill', os 
I iiit wodt.-r Ursprimg noch Muchl. 

Sul ion im i folgendm Tug war cine 
Vorundcrimg dec gmizcii Alnmsphiiru 
zu spuren. Die Provokationcn und 
Bfllixtigiingcn hiirlcn iiuf. Die golt- 
liclic Licbc Initio die Siluntion borich- 
ligl. 

Die Bibel wcisl chiryuf bin, daB idles 
Gute Rich auf die allerhabcno Weisheil 
Go tics griindet. Das goltlichc Gcmiit 
verlcibt uns sUindig Gules, doch wir 
soli Ion fiir das Gule in seinen viel- 
faltigen Formcn empfunglich sein. 
Suggcstioncn von Siindc, Kronkheit 
und Tod sind keine dem gottliehen 
GemUt cntstnmmenden Gedanken. Ja, 
Mrs. Eddy schreibt: „Christus Jesus 
kam, uqi die Menschen voli solchqn 
Gedanken — allesamt sterblJehdErfiri-. 
dungen — durch das imm er gegen wtir- 
tige und ewige Gute zu erloscn.” 3 
Wenn wir 'Unsere Gedanken stiin'dig 
priifen und mit der lieilenden Wahr- 
•heit des geistigen Seins bevichtigep, 
werden wir das Gute, das uns dauernd 
umglbt, lelchter’ erkennen : und an- 
nehmen. 

ARtimer 8:28; " Wisstnschalt und G*ntnrf-' 
licit rnit Schliiisel znr Hcihgtn ‘ S thrift, S. 

261 ; 8 Die Einheil des Guten; S . 59. ; / ; 1 

•CMslIgn Soionas: gpri cft: Kr'H^ n 

DIb daulBch* Obwrtzung dM LahjtuDjtai dij ChrlsS 
• Flohen WtsaontchaH. ■ 
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Picture courlusy ol the Nuw York Grnphic SoeW 


“Ghost Ranch Hills, Northern New Mexico" 1937: by Ansel Adams 


From where it was first spoken 


A 

revelation of 
timelessness 


Some photographaaremoreltke paintings 
than photographB, Rather than supplying 
what we may be accustomed- to from a 
photograph the fleeting moment of time or 
place captured In a single image and calling 
forth an Immediate respond — they invite 
us to dwell oh the formal qualities of shape, 
form, light, shadow and depth which we; 
usually associate with a painting. In this kind 
of photograph, writes Van Deren Coke ih 
“The Painter and the Photograph,” “atten- 
- Uon is divided between the way in which top 
forms are represented and the message the 
forms are meant to convey. ” . 

Ansel Adams’ photographs are certainly 
these kinds of photographs. In monumental 
image? of tioulderlng hllls, frozen lakes, 
granltecllffa, stm and snow-lit peaks we find 


If there were caught 
even an intimation of what 
was given out 
from this small Mount ' 


how ail would be stopped 
mid-breath, mid-word! 
How all would be struck 
to a stillness 
more terrible 
, to endure ^han. bombs! . . 


For nowhere — nowhere 
in that great shock — 
would there be found 
( for the tongue to adopt 
or the ear, corrupted, 
to fasten upon) - 
a single mutilation 
of sound. 

Only, in a shuddering hush, 
the power: 

_ Still waiting here. 

OdriA Peel 


ourselves quietly absorbed in the aesthetics . landscape. Far more than presenting nature 

nf .Vaf Ika nMiifluNAA af ika nkalAmiA 1 _ifii . i t ° 


of nature. Yet the presence of the photogra- 
pher as artist is curidusly absent. Instead, 
the dominating presence is that of place, the 
majestic and delicate 'earth-forms emerging 
as stirring symbols of the land, 'this creates 

lu.lL 1.1 .1 ft ‘ ■' L, I 


as still-life then, Adams' images catch, in 
biographer Nancy Newhall’s words, “the 
instant of revelation — of timeless ness.” 
This objectivity is the outcome of Adams 
feelings about photography And of what ho 


another kind pf immediacy not the qulck . ‘ ' If i 
response to afamiUar place, f aceprevent-, choosd to photograph a rock ” he *baw« 
that the documentary photograph evokes-- must' prewrit arock ' ‘ the n p| S n fL { 
but an imme^acy .which springs: 

a™.-- At; i j— m ^ jiTTui&b - ■- : experience of a 


notations other than what Is 
associated with the rock. . .ji*. 

"... to photograph truthfully . 

lively la to ace beneath the m tf 

Art must reach further than imF^ ii 

self -revelation. Art, said Alfred Sti^ 

the affirmation of life. And 

evidence, is everywhere. ; or 

phers take reality as s^f^minatiohp ol 

stone and impose upon it 

their own thought 'jnrSf^r -'iroSto- 

“art-ijic a;5£ 

photograph. WhUe moving intentloOi 

ther away from M jf' c . on ®*7 n <* re ality" orlo 
it comes closer and chjer t ^ art; In 

“life" - which is really toe aim 

-painting, art tends .J visiw 1 

photograph, through kiM 

(the photographer's 

llfeand “its eternal evidence ) re?j r , 

• toward art.'- . ^ 

' • This is /©ally the only 
are meant to convey.” 
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The Monitor's religious article 


When the weather 
is clear in me 

From somewhere tall with silence comes a sound 
like the reverse of thunder. Out of space, 
out of its silent wonder, still is wound 
an endless spiral of creation. Face 
whatever stars I will (or all, or none) — 
even by ray hearth upon a moonless night — 

I sense a range of suns beyond our sun, 
a pattern drawn with galaxies of light. 

And every universe is like a sea 

with tidal nights and days by which I live 

to glimpse the reaches of infinity 

when weather's clear within me — views that give 

awareness of what marvels must exist 

beyond the most developed concepts of 

(he human mind. And with these now I list 

( to lead the rest) the mystic reach of love. 

Bonnie May Malody 


On enduring 


What are our thoughts? 


I remember taking a walk with John 
Burroughs, that very human naturalist, half 
a century ago. He had chosen to make his 
borne In the Catskill Mountains in New York 
State. His daily outlook commanded a majes- 
tic view of the Hudson River Valley and the 
heights beyond. (Had it been possible, I 
should have made my home accessible to 
that magnificent outlook which stirred one to 
admiration in every direction. ) 

Presently Mr. Burroughs slapped his hand 
down on the rock on which we were sluing 
amj^exclaimed, “That lasts.” I did not 
-modify his exaltation by adding, “But only 
for a few million years." I was just free of 
college and had not the wit to ask the old 
naturalist, wliy he was so delighted by the 
Idea of durability. 

But I know now; and understand perfectly 
why folk journey over half a hemisphere to 
view the Sphinx and the Pyramids. They are 
victorious testers in a wilderness of change. 
They prop up the tent of time and remind us 
that people, very like ourselves, lived, ate 
breakfast, toiled at some available job, and 
went to an earned rest. We try to preserve 
the best of Ihose items in our biographies, 
and histories, and replicas of environments, 
pie past is nlno-lenlhs of our riches if we use 
it properly. 

For us humans, sculpture is a borrowed 
art. The elements wore hard at it millennia 
ago. The Grand Canyon is one of nature’s 
myriad masterpieces. But an identical min- 
iature can be found in the nearest day bank. 
How much we have lost by not discovering 
the -camera a millennium or two earlier! 
What the art galleries would pay for a 
snapshot of Moses mi that' mountatatop, or 
JMhua shouting the walls down! 

I wonder why we adults take faces almost 
for granted. Certainly our colleges would 
have based many a course on an extensive' 
^w of th^ human countenance if pbotogrit- 
Pqy had begun with the ancient Greeks. We 
could have profited beyond expectation and 
Perhaps forestalled our system of wars — 
that is, If our race was really teachable, a 
Tact not yet determined. 

For we do take faces for* granted.. The 


invention of the trolley car cheapened the 
sight. There one could study a dozen 
countenances daily. But it is impossible not 
to learn many things from such exposures. 
Someone said, quite gratuitously, that fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt. I think it gives 
birth to wisdom, often to affection. Yet we 
scant the privilege of looking with intent to 
learn. Our difficulty is that we scant the 
opportunity of knowing our brothers and 
sisters thoroughly. Who collects smiles, let 
alone frowns? When we are offered the 
enduring, we probably glance aL it, then pass 
on to the next sight without thought. We 
thrill at fireworks because they do not last. 
We encourage the evanescent to go faster. 
Yet it is the lasting that pays the larger 
dividend. 

If I had a Anger In curriculum-making I 
should offer courses on the durable. I would 
earn an impressive sum from a textbook 
which I would write entitled “That which 
lasts." Great art, for example, lifts us out of 
lime, far above the desperation of any 
moment. The sculptor invites us into the 
vicinity of forever, lie allows us to pause at 
the peak of our joy and lake it in. - 

In some golden sunrise of our race we 
whispered, “forever.” Though few could 
take in its prodigious meaning, we could not 
risk letting it go. So we invented symbols for 
that quintessential imagination. We sought 
to moke something worthy of that venture 
and called It “Inspired imagination.” The 
artists came nearest to success. Michelan- 
gelo succeeded, and Milton, and Beethoven. 
Shakespeare succeeded in his way, in his 
anticipation of the lasting. The heights they 
reached suggest Ute lasting. They share in 
advance a touch erf measureless peace. 

Though members of our hurried race, 
sculptors have put that yearning into 
marble. The great statues wish you well. We 
are betrothed to the lasUng in every art, and 
our poetry, our pain tings, our religkcicarry 
a message of the atonal. Ih the depth Of 
sorrow or on the peaks of joy we are 
reminded of our heritage: that which en- 
dures. 

. T. Morris Longstreth 


Even in what appear to be adverse 
circumstances, how wonderful it is to realize 
that good is always present! Each minute 
can be filled with good if we understandingly 
acknowledge it, expect it, and claim it for 
our own. Paul wrote, "All things work 
together Tor good to them that love God.”* 
God, divine Love, fills all space with good — 
even where evil seems to be claiming 
attention. 

Mary Baker Eddy, who discovered and 
founded Christian Science, writes, “Good 
demands of man every hour, in which to 
work out the problem of being.”** Recently 
my husband and I decided to put this into 
practice by frequently checking our 
thoughts. 

It was surprising to find how many false 
notions can creep in during just an hour! 
Impatience, pride, criticism, ruminating 
over past mistakes, self-condemnation. But 
we can, just as soon as these false sugges- 
tions come to us, turn to God and replace 
these bad thoughts with good ones, and with 
the exercise of Christlike qualities such as 
patience, humility, love, compassion, for- 
giveness. This is not difficult as one realizes 
that God, Love, is always present and that 
there is no other power besides God. 

My husband works as a security guard in a 
large warehouse. Day afldr day he was 
verbally harassed by one man and offered 
lewd suggestions by another. But he knew he 
could find his defense in God. Hourly he 
replaced in his thought whatever appeared 
to be a picture of an immoral man, or an 
aggressive man, with the true, spiritual man 
created as God’s reflection, expressing only 
the intelligence and goodness of his Maker. 
My h us hand knew that (he man of God’s 
creating — the real, spiritual selfhood of 
each of us — is a loved, sustained child of 


BIBLE VERSE 

Glory ye in his holy name: let 
the heart of them rejoice that 
seek the Lord. 

PBalms 105:3 


You cannot lose 
my love 

no matter how fast you run 
deepyouhicte. 

It will wait on a 
atreetccrper / 
reading ahewspeper 
untfl you step off your bus. 
When you And a 
fairy ring In the forest 
my fane will be there 

sitting on a toadstool - 


And aB the whue 
Iwfflbebert' 


God for whom only good is present. Evil is a 
misconception and has no source, no power. 

The very next day the whole atmosphere 
seemed to change. The harass ments and 
suggestions stopped. Divine Love had healed 
the situation. 

The Bible indicates that God’s supreme 
wisdom is the basis of all good. The divine 
Mind is continually imparting good to us, but 
we should be receptive to it in Its various 
forms. Suggestions of sin, sickness, and 
death are not thoughts from divine Mind. 
Indeed. Mrs. Eddy writes, “From such 
thoughts — mortal inventions, one and all — 
Christ Jesus came to save men, through 
ever-present and eternal goadL’'t 

By constantly examining our thoughts and 
by correcting them with the healing truth of 
spiritual being, we will more readily recog- 
nize and accept the good that continually 
surrounds us. 

‘Romans 8:28; • “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures, p. 261 ; 1 Unity o/ Good, 
p. 60. 


A deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the great 
love and compassion that 
moved Jesus when he healed. 
In his ministry he turned ihp 
thought of those seeking healing 
to a fuller understanding of 
God's love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search of 
the Bible, Mary Baker Eddy 
discovered that Jesus’ teaching 
and healing were scientific. She 
learned that health, freedom, 
and abundance are the natural 
and provable effects of Gud’s 
overflowing goodwill for His 
children. 

After proving this in her own 
healing work, she taught others 
how they could be healed by 
spiritual means alone. She ex- 
plains this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures. A. careful study of its mes- 
sage can give you the -clear 
understanding . of , God that 
Jtebls; .You ichn. obtain 4 copy 
vWth ‘ the cOupori - below.; * .?»/••! 


Miss Frances C. Carlson . 
Publisher’s Agent 
4-5 Groswnor PI apt, : 8tb Floor, 
.^dpn^mx JJJX ■ 

! Plep'?p y-sead .■.me;'-. a. paperback 
cppy’.ipf Science i 'Health 
witjh Key to the Scriptures, m 
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When asked do I read music? (Me answer I must tell, ; 

“Of course I read it, I just don’t pronounce it very ;l;\ 

Well." f". Vr ■ L J ■ '.j ; 

. ;; •. r-j; 1 7^77^ fk ' 77 : 


But my low knows 
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ErwJn D. Canham 


Return to the United States after three 
- months’ absence raises the inevitable ques- 
tion; What has changed? 

Well, the economy is better. The stock 
market is up, although that is a fallible and 
mercurial indicator. Industrial production is 
up. Inflation is less. The long-awaited recov- 
ery from recession seems tentatively under 
way. So far, so good. 

President Ford is in a stronger position. The 
polls show his relative standing to have 
improved, notably since the Mayaguez in- 
cident. His remarkable success in getting 
vetoes sus tained in Congress is matched by the 
failure of his energy program. Nevertheless, 
there seems to be a conservative, or anti- 
spending, tide flowing. 

Congress is as ineffectively led as it was 
three months ago, maybe more so. The large 
Democratic majorities have not produced 
confident and coordinated control. Legislative 
ineptitude has rarely been more open and 
embarrassing than In the struggle over the 
New Hampshire Senate seat. 


What’s new in America? 


The presidential race for 1976 shows Presi- 
dent Ford off to a start necessitated by the 
right-wing challenge from Ronald Reagan. 
Nevertheless, the President seems to be in 
pretty good shape, although his turn to a 
Georgian, Howard (Bo) Callaway, as cam- 
paign manager shows the increasing Republi- 
can reliance on conservative elements in the 
South. The Republican liberals, still poten- 
tially a strong cohort, don’t get much attention 
from the White House. 

The Democratic presidential hopefuls arc 
almost as confused as Ihey were in April, 
although Gov. George Wallace's position 
seems to be strengthened. His possible capture 
of the Democratic nomination, long described 
as unthinkable, now is being apprehensively 
discussed. His opponents are divided and 
flawed. 

■ Beyond politics and economics, the Amer- 
ican nation seems to be embarked upon its 
bicentennial in a mood which more than 
anything else ponders the values which have 


been lost or damaged in national society. The 
luminous clarity or the Founding Fathers, the 
heroism of the struggle for freedom, the 
Spartan dedication of life in the young 
republic, arc all in contrast to the self- 
indulgence and materialism of today. 

There seems to be a reaching out, as yet 
rather groping, for something belter. Just as 
students on the campuses, a year or two ago, 
swung away from revolt into a sclf-ccntcrcd 
mood of study and concern about jobs, so 
national opinion — which may lag behind 
student opinion -- now is in llu; same self- 
centered mood, sometimes resembling apa- 
thy. 

Such a transitional mood could be suc- 
ceeded by a demand for national reawakening. 
It is quite apparent that the welfare state docs 
not adequately solve human problems. Gov- 
ernmental regulation of abuse bus oHcn 
turned into bureaucratic bumbling. 

And, worst of all, the atrocious abuse of 
power in the name of national security — 


notably the HA - shows Americans what 
crimes secret power can commit. 

There is no question of the need for national 
defense nor of military iuul political in 
telligence Hut the nation is rudely reminded 
that all such efforts have tn 1 m>. responsibly and 
sensibly curbed by more than one control 
lien* Congress, which specifically had 
•'watchdog” authority over the CIA, failed in 
its function. 

Once more, in the hircnlcnnia/Hmc, weare 
reminded (hat (lie Founding Fathers feared 
ahuso of power more than anything t\s*. ?av4 
sought to curb it by setting up cheAs and 
balances 

Beyond governmental checks, however 
ymid anything government can do, is theneed 
fur vigorous, alert, informed individual citi- 
zenship and private action That begins in the 
family and (he community. Perhaps an avart 
ness of the need for individual awakening is 
growing. 
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Melvin Maddocks 


The wizard 
of 

Futurology 

“Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, creeps in 
this pelty pace from day to day.” Not so, according to 
those party-liners of “U’s-later-than-you-think,” the 
Futurologists, who believe that tomorrow is coming at 
us less like a pedestrian than a rocket. 

Yes, we’re back on that subject, this time in the 
person of Alvin Toffler, who will go down in history — 
excuse the unfuturely expression— as the Paul Revere 
of what's-next by virtue of authoring the phrase that 
became a book; “Future Shock.” 

Mr. Toffler, we’re happy to report, is the sort of 
Futurologist who stays at the Rltz. His dark business 
suit seems to say: “Here is a Futurologist that a 
conservative can trust,” while his boots whisper sotto 
voce to the liberals: "But he’s ready for change too, of 
course — if in good taste.” 

If wc think of the Future as the Land of Oz, then 
Futurologists bouncing down the Yellow Brick Road 
might be divided into three types. The Cowardly Lions, 
otherwise known as the doomsayers, have seen the 


Future, and it doesn’t work. They incant the fatal and 
overlapping “if.” If we find enough energy, which they 
doubt, we’ll pollute the planet to oblivion. And even if 
we don’t, we’U bury it under wall-to-wall people. 

The Tin Woodsmen are the mystics who believe the 
Future depends upon having aheart — and changing it : 
abandoning the false gods of science and technology 
for ecstasy and transcendentalism. 

The Scarecrows are the rationalists who believe that 
by thinking, by brain power, we can problem-soive the 
Future. Mr. Toffler may be the best-groomed Scare- 
crow around. 

In his new book, “The Eco-Spasm Report” (Bantam, 
$1.50), he acknowledges with the doomsayers- that 
“Industrial civilization” is cracking up and "in- 
comprehensible dread” is abroad on the Yellow Brick 
Road. With the mystics, he acknowieges that we arc 
moving into “a wholly new" world which cannot be 
understood by parallels to the past. 

But, in person, Mr. Toffler exudes a relish for the 
Future that sends its own message. “Paradoxically, I 
find thinking about the Future stabilizing,” he con- 
fesses. 

He makes prospecting for the Future seem like the 
adventure of the times. Why go to Paris or even Tibet 
when you can trip to .tomorrow? 

Like most Americans with an enthusiasm (or a 
crisis), Mr. Toffler is a bit of an evangelist. Using 
phrases like "anticipatory democracy,” he wants to gel 
everybody out on the Yellow Brick Road with him, 
comprising a sort of town-meeting-on-the-move, voting 
on the Future. 


"You don’t luivc to lx? an export tu know what you 
want." Tliis was the motto of a recent Stale of 
Washington study of future options, ami it scorns lobe 
Mr. Toffler’s too. 

"We obviously need experts," lie explains in earnest 
conversation. “But experts are very narrow people. 
They can’t be trusted to make policy. They have 
disciplinary limits. They hove territorial self-interest. 
Their careers, their egos are at stake. An energy 
expert, for instance, can’t help seeing the future as an 
energy problem, and it isn't. It’s so much more. 

"1 like the analogy of the eye. ATT export focuses, 
looks deeply. But the layman performs the function nf 
Peripheral vision. 

"An awesome but exhilarating task" lies ahead, Mr. 
Toffler concludes. We anticipatory -democrats must 
"humanize technology” and "overhaul some of our 
creaking institutions" lx»fnro E-Pay ( Eco Spasm Day). 

How? Well, that's another question. Hut lot's scratch 
our sawdust heads, and take it one Uny-llolgor-slep at a 
time. 

Mr. Toffler is more human Ulan the Cowardly I.ions 
and the Tin Woodsmen — a nice Scnrcorow who really 
doesn't want to future-shock nnylxxly. Still, if you 
cherish old Italic script, your grandfather's Liddcll- 
Scotl Greek dictionary, and flowers pressed between 
the pages of "The Fnnnie Farmer Cookbook," he is not 
exactly your man. As we spun out the revolving door at 
the KHz with the famous sign over it, "Not on 
Accredited Egress," the nlwurd nnd trivial question 
occurred to us: "Will there lie Grand Old Hotels down 
that Yellow Brick Road? " 


Revisiting the corridors of power 


In the years since I left Washington and 
government service, during the mid-’ 60s, I've 
been back there, I suppose, several hundred 
times, but surprisingly seldom to reenter the 
bureaucratic labyrinth. It was usually to 
attend a private committee meeting, a con- 
gressional hearing, or a conference eitoer in a 
downtown hotel or in one of those semirural 
retreats that surround the nation’s capital, or 
tijvjsit aUw office or a newspaper, office or an 

But recently 1 had occasion to call pn a 
government official in an office at the end of 
one of those long corridors in one of those 
nearly identical government office buildings, 
and as 1 tried to relraee my steps out of the 
labyrinth, without Theseus' skein of thread to 
- guide me, I began to retrace ray thoughts 
about the locus of power. 

Since I left Washington, I’ve changed a good 
deal. In fact every cell in my body has 
replaced itself, unless high school biology has 
itself been replaced by some new knowledge; 

And Washington has changed, too. instead of 
a President whose faults were as exaggerated 
as his virtues, there is a President whose 
deepest desire is distinctly smaller than life — 
to be like everybody else — pad who seems to 
be achieving his desire. - 
", . There is an administration that is trying to 
vuhdo moist of the things that were, done by the 
{^ministration that Wait there when I left. And 


there is a Congress that is trying — with very 
little success - to hang on to a lot ofthe things 
that 1 remember we had to fight to get them to 
let us do — like medicare and medicaid, and 
the poverty program, and aid to education. 

I don’t remember that Watergate had even 
been built when I left Washington, and when 
the President I left behind was mad at people, 
he didn’t listen in on what they were saying — 
, he just shouted at them. 

The end of Viet- 


Uy Adam Y arm ol insky 


although in self-defense I must add that I had 
already rejected the Pentagon slogan: "If you 
can do it, do it." 

I suspect that people in Washington today 
are more concerned with what they cnn'l do — 
most of them because they had been beaten on 
so much, and some of them because they've 


it 1 had that there is still enormous power In Was ‘ 

“If you ton, measured in megatons pod ^^ S ’ AUPr ed 
and careers. Bui I think I’ve also d,B ". ive 
i today the jxjwer that matters has a rnor ? -iijwj 
iT do — quality , nnd is more dispersed than 1 ^ 

alcnon seven years ago. The kind of ppwflj ^ 


so much, and some of them because they've more now is the power to arrange _j. e 
learned ( I hope) that even beating on people pieces of the physical world, to 'W^ i , nl _|*r 
doesn’l get things done. interesting and plowing, and cyan the 

I had forgotten how, tong and narrow the 10 challenge ex i s t tog Jnsti JjgJjJ 
corridors were, and bow the people* ini 



I had forgotten how, tong and narrow the 10 challenge existing IfWtuJ^ 
corrldotfs y/efe, and hoiw, the people hi the agent of change 
rooms off the corridors didn’t bother to look lhal are preoccupied with survival. 

out the windows^ much. These are not, I U had not occurred to me 10 ye^aag 

thought the corridors of power that novelists Rosa Parks (whose arrest led to Uie M s 
and columnists) write about. In fact, they ery. Alabama, bus boycott in 
look more hkeihe corridors of impotence, and powerful person in the civil-rights <novem«* 
their perspective .narrowing into dimness, than Lyndfen Johnson. • J 

J 15“ !n 1 thein seem smaller, not When I came out of that government office 

bigger, than the people outside. bu\So Z dav. Washington was ^ 


nara was still more than six years away, but 


It struck me, in fact, that there is Very tittle 
power in Washington these days. Not In the 


luma ujituuiJ uvuiwvi- I' jJflrt 

When I cams, out of that goy 60 ® 8 ” ° ^ 
building the other day, Washington 
very much alive even in the dead H^t- gr 
and leafy/ ahd bright with Lady Bird s flow 
beds. The alrfeets iarie wide, even 


• . » i"'” — — v wn urcac.uavHi in inp uuu ietuy, bjiu uriKiii wim . .. 

Housewheretheprincipal power seems bed 9 . The alrfeets are wide, even M 
to be theyeto power,. And jwt'tn tSTSo^S corridors^ ayen't; and the people onthes^ 
/l? 1 * T* ? fus ■ had ■ ® it J ier ' ^remembered going down to testify smile more thantho people in the 
realized iust how dark that tunnel was.. before a congressional <xW)miUee a few «' Rut Jwasglad to gfet oh the phme to 


realized just how dark that tunnel was. 

It is scary how easily we accommodate to 
- things.: I took it, for granted then that the. war 
/ #e were in bad some point, l tm^ ft for 
granted that the building I. worked in tiad fiye 
, -sides..; •- : : V 
!"■ / Despite VIeUiam f I also took it for gr anted 
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inseph C. Harsch 


China’s long reach into Europe 


Little noticed in the whirlpool of Portuguese 
politics of recent days is tbe existence in 
Portugal of a small Communist Party with ties 
to China. Its leaders have been in China. It 
d isag rees with the official, Moscow-oriented 
Communist Party, the PCP. In the tug of war 
between the Armed Forces Movement (MFA) 
and the Socialists, in which (he PCP backed 
the MFA, the China-linked group, the Alliance 
of Workers and Peasants (AOC), has sup- 
ported the Socialists. 

The existence of this anti-Moscow, pro- 
Peking movement in Lisbon may or may not 
Influence the course of political events in 
Portugal. But it is one, if perhaps small, 
symptom of China’s rising interest in affairs 
In Western Europe. And China is not only 
interested. It also is playing a hand in 
European affairs whenever and wherever it 
can. 

Peking’s resources in Europe are not yet 
impressive. Communist parties with Peking 
flee are usually small and not yet of serious 
weight. Not all communist groups who call 
themselves Maoist are associated with the 
Chinese Government. But Peking does have 
its eyes and ears in small splinter groups on 


the streets of most European cities, and it is 
cultivating official relations at the top with the 
governments of Western Europe. 


Already, China has official diplomatic rela- 
tions with every country in Western Europe 
except for Portugal and Ireland. And it is 
working on the relationship with Portugal 
which is complicated by the problem of future 
control of the Portuguese territory of Macao, 
south of Hong Kong. The Portuguese want to 
get rid of it. It seems that Peking would prefer 
to have it remain for the time being a nominal 
Portuguese colony — to the surprise of the 
Portuguese. 


Also, China has opened official relations 
with the European Community (Common 
Market). The only other communist country 
to have such relations is Yugoslavia. 


In economic affairs Western Europe now is 
China’s third most important trading partner. 
The first two are Japan and Hong Kong. 


The past six months have seen a parade of 
Western European political leaders going to 
and coming from Peking. Preference has 
been given to those who favor West European 


unity and exhibit skepticism about "detente" 
with the Soviet Union. Willy Brandt has been 
ignored, but German opposition leaders who 
criticized Mr. Brandt’s detente policy have 
been welcomed in Peking. Britain's opposition 
party leader, Edward Heath, was given full 
red-carpet treatment In Peking as his reward 
for favoring British membership in the Com- 
mon Market. Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
has been given cool and critical treatment in 
the Chinese press beginning with his visit to 
Moscow in February. 

The Chinese hand in European affairs is 
seen in the current fact that there will be one 
empty chair at Helsinki at the end of this 
month when East and West Europeans meet to 
sign the so-called European security docu- 
ment. Everyone will be there — except for 
Albania which is a loyal friend and client of 
China. Albania will have no part in any deal 
which smooths and eases relations between 
Western and Eastern Europe. China, and Its 
friends, particularly disapprove of detente 
which they see as foolish blindness to the 
menace of Soviet imperialism. 

The Chinese hand was first noticed in 
European affairs when Prime Minister Chou 


En-lai visited Poland Immediately after the 
Soviet suppression of freedom in Hungary in 
1956. Soviet troops had been maneuvering in 
Poland and it seemed possible that they would 
seize Warsaw and overthrow the Gomulka 
regime. The Chou visit seemed to act as a 
brake on Soviet hostility to that regime. 

China's Interest in Europe has been contin- 
uous ever since but on nothing like the present 
scale. Today, China plays a quiet but positive 
role in Europe. It does what it can to thwart 
the purposes of Moscow and to encourage the 
concept of a strong and Independent Western 
Europe. 

It would be ironic If the long hand of Peking, 
stretching halfway around the world, helped 
In thwarting the pro-Moscow communists in 
Portugal. Undoubtedly, Peking would if It 
could. 

Probably China's street agent in Portugal, 
the AOC, Is outgunned by Moscow's agent, the 
PCP. But there is a Chinese spoon In the 
Portuguese political pot. If Moscow's purposes 
fall, as they still well may, the Chinese will 
have been in there working alongside every 
other person who has reason to try to keep 
Moscow from getting control of Portugal . 


How will joint flight benefit earth? 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Johnson Space Center, Houston 
In a world facing shortages of food and 
energy, there are many people who feel 
that-Bpfece is a fruitless frontier. But there 
very real possibility that bits and pieces 
of the solutions to those problems will come 
from the hardware and vision which has 
proceeded from space exploration — and 
will continue to do so. 

As some NASA scientists have estimated, 
even if the space program did nothing 
more tiian moke an accurate five-day 
weather forecast possible, it would pay for 
itself many limesover. 

The amount of food lost each year from 
unseasonable rain, hail, and frost is monu- 
mental, much of this could be saved with 
belter weather prediction. 


And if the spirit of diplomatic detente on 
earth is advanced by current and future 
space cooperation between the two super- 
powers, other benefits would follow. It is 
just possible that the cooperation might 
lead to less expense on both sides for 
expensive armaments. 

And it is perhaps rather more possible 
that cooperation can lead to avoiding the 
enormous duplication that has necessarily, 
occurred as the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
have pursued their separate space pro- 
grams. 


planets are the same no matter who 
attempts them, much of the research and 
development must have been essentially 
the same. Political realities made this 
inevitable. 


But tiie direction that the two space 
programs have taken in recent years 
makes cooperation potentially very benefi- 
cial. 


The United States has Bpent $57 billion on 
space programs to date. There is no way to 
measure the Soviet effort in equivalent 
terms, but it must be about as great. 

Because the problems of strong-arming 
payloads into orbit, protecting men from 
the vacuum of space, or reaching the 


The Soviets seem to be focusing their 
efforts on manned apace stations in orbit. 
The United States has concentrated on the 
space shuttle, a transportation system 
designed to inexpensively boost payloads 
into orbit. 


With the docking gear being tested on 
this mission the shuttle could pick up with 
the Soviet space station. If NASA econom- 
ics are right, the shuttle would be the least 
expensive way for the Soviets to supply 


their orbiting stations and increased busi- 
ness for the shuttle would help reduce its 
cost per flight. 

Meaningful cooperation between the two 
space powers can only result in greater 
returns to both nations, and the entire 
world. 

This is what the U.S. space agency, with 
its commitment to space nnd Its pinched 
budget, is earnestly working lor. (Of 
course, NASA officials also realize that 
international space commitments can help 
stabilize and perhaps even bolster U.S. 
space expenditures.) 

Since 1970 the Soviet Union has also 
appeared to take the idea of space coopera- 
tion seriously. However It has done so 
while emphasizing that this must be on the 
basis of national programs, not by 
“supranational programs" where their 
sovereignty might be compromised. 


Charles W. Yost 


Yearnings in Jerusalem 


Jerusalem 

The prevailing mood in Israel continues to 
be one of profound mistrust of Arab goodwill, 
Arab intentions, and Arab good faith. More- 
over, few Israelis have confidence in guaran- 
Joos from the United Nations, the Soviet 
union, or even, though Us support is consid- 
ered essential, the United States. No reliable 
alternative to “secure boundaries” and Is- 
rael’s present military superiority id per- 
reived la any near future. . , 

These are the Salient impressions emerging 
from conversations last week with Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, Foreign Minister 
Alton, Defense Minister Shimon Peres, 
Abba Eban, former Foreign Minister, Men- 
reaam Begin, leader of the Likud, and 
Serous others. 

There are many differences of emphasis, of 
of personality and disposition among 
Hj®®* but all share the same deep-rooted 
peptidsm and caution, tbe same fear that a 
f* false moves could jeopardize or lose all 
a generation has won since 1948. 

J interim agreement for a further 
withdrawal in Sinai ife accepted, as seems 
A ibis writing, U will not be because 
Israelis perceive it as advantageous or 
fair, but because ! the United States 
c «Wdersitap. ' . ... Y . /• . 

tellqve they , will be giving up 
v uaeful to theft defense, and oil fields 
^ providing htOf. tfeeir needs, in; exchange 
“T ^Sypclan y et-hal asBurhnces giveti wlthln 


tho context of a continuing state of war and 
subject to revocation at any time. 

Many in and out of the government would 
have preferred to reject such terms. It has 
become dear since’ March, however, that to 
do so would seriously weaken, perhaps even 
fatally undermine, the absolutely In- 
dispensable support of the U.S. 

Some Israelis claim that they are being 
. required to sacrifice their interests in order 
that the UiS. may strengthen Its position Jb the 
Arab world. But the majority nevertheless 
feels it has little choice when confronted by 
the alternative of sacrificing, on the one hand, 
useful but not vital territory in the Sinai and, 
on the other, risking the wrath of a detor- 
mined American administration: 

Israeli leaders, , moreover, have jio Illusion 
that this partial agreement .with Egypt wiD 
satisfy the Syrians, the Jordanians, tho PaleSr 
tinians, and other Arabs, or give' Israel more ' 
than a very brief respite. ‘ '/: 

' The Israelis are for the most part unwilling 
to contemplate another withdrawal on' the 
Golan Heights bdore a comprehensive and 
definitive settlement. Indeed, a survey which 
I made of topogrephy mlthe grpurid there . 
yna kps dear that an evaluation of the hills the 
Israelis noty occupy overlooking ■ Kernel tre 
. footed leave them hotenabJe, teffitery posltioh 
whatsbeve^rat^ 

Most Israfelk / frefem wilting , therefore 

' Arflhs oariobt bfe* 




conference In the fairly near future. Most 
hope It will meet later rather than sooner, and 
assume it will go on a very long timo. Many 
expect it to degenerate into a minl-UN 
assembly, with most of what business it does 
being done elsewhere than in Geneva. But 
most would probably be ready to go — if the 
Palestine Liberation Organization Is ' not 
represented there. : ' • i 

; There, sefems JO bq : an.- almost ^ unanimous 
coprictiontbatit footed belmposslblO) to iive 
next to a state dominated by : the FLO. A - 
Palestine state Associated with Jordan, or led 
by moderates explicitly recognizing the exis- 
tence of Israel, most Israelis' would probably 
admit, is eventually inescapable. . 4 - > 

But a state lfed by those publicly: 'committed 
to. toe destruction of .Israel/ by thiWere^pon-’' 

1 stole for such acts oflndiscrlmlbate terror .as 

■ that to Jerusalem oh July .4 ^ ,fd/ f 

theiTrt intolerable:. Even if Ya§ser Arafdi the 

■ PLO leader, should /'rd?Pgd» they 
'remain convinced he wote,d :soop b* assassl-, 

■ ' hated or superseded , by: others even ..djSwp :■ 
. tiTecphtteablfe;-'-: ;v i> 

. . ■. When oneprobesdeepfei' |ntotheui)tiar lying 

■ factors /obstructing a - gdfieral ppacfc?, ope 
eftcoubters ; t&ctf 'Eirpti'-ia ttaCfelp ; don^v 
tradiottonbetweentoe^ 

' vrilhdraWte '. to tb<M9B7 Jides/and- ^^sraeli / 
;demar^ifpi>; sequtfc toB;<iwhlj^.: : to jh$ vj 

ljneis ; 

T ^Se&ii'd ito/i toe ■Israeli tostoi^ce- ohispi^- , 


and recognition (face-to-face negotiations, 
an end to boycott and hostile propaganda, 
freer movement of persons) to test Arab 
goodwill before a final peace is made — in 
contrast with Arab Insistence that these stops 
can only follow, not precede, a final peace. 

Third Is that.with which this article began: 
the profound mistrust which pervades and 
constrains both sidea but which is particularly 


cause of the narrow confines of their state; - 
their sense' Qf Isolation because of growing 
Indifference or, hostility in the international, 
/community, v ■ ... • 

So their relationship to lhe U.S. caqnot help 
but'! be, the roqk; ■ or the . shifting .sands, • . 

dependthgon hoWone sCesit — on which' their . 

■ security rd$ts/ Many rpfeent this defteiideitce i 
ahd hopte eventually to esedipe from it, hut all. •, t 
" reepapixe- it is ipesciqjable for! some time, to;; /: ;■'. / 
.'•eorpe, 'k- . .. >.v ; ’.Vu ; v ‘ 

■uOutbf all these disparate eleven ts.tanfelbto; : i./. ;c 
and intangible, are cOTippimded toe y^fteig': : : > ;/ 





